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From 
Your President 


International Council for Excep- 
Children has large membership 
with wide geographical coverage 
this hemisphere. This membership 
comprised those interested many 
different aspects special education, 
some the outstanding being adminis- 
tration, supervision, teacher training, 
classroom procedures, psychological and 
medical research, and parent and com- 
munity counseling. The steady growth 
this membership has been due, 
great part, the fact that this asso- 
ciation the members have found, within 
its framework, program and procedures, 
integrated professional 
which are not offered any other 
single professional society. 

The architects responsible for conceiv- 
ing such plan professional integra- 
tion were those special education pio- 
neers who represented different disci- 
plines involved the education and 
study the exceptional. These pioneers 
were hardy educators who advocated 
honest and realistic program solid 
educational foundation for the guidance 
children and youth who are ex- 
ceptional. 

Their program was realistic because 
being general educators first, they were 
mindful the needs all children and 
youth which the exceptional vital 
and integral part. Therefore, according 
their thinking, the needs the non- 
exceptional were the needs, also, the 
exceptional and the needs the excep- 
tional were, too, the needs those not 
considered exceptional. 

aim, therefore, this first 
message your president, turn your 
thoughts reflection the Council 
activities the past, examination 
the present Council activities, and, 
the light both, envision the Council 
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SENSORY STIMULATION 


The Goal—Cure 

ANY modern writers credit Itard with developing 
the first systematic approach the teaching 
mentally handicapped children some time around 
the year 1799 with Victor, the wild boy Averyon. 
Itard himself described his work great detail, 
and let the world know that embraced 
sophy sensationalism upon which based his 
methods instruction. There seems little 
doubt the effectiveness his methods try- 
ing teach Victor less “animal like” his 
behavior and more “human.” And 
viewed his own effort dismal failure, later 
writers, notably Seguin, have hailed him 
pioneer, great teacher, and have pointed the 
inadequacy the raw material with which was 
presented reason for his feelings failure. 

accept that Itard embraced the general 
philosophical position says did, would 
reasonable suppose that Itard perhaps agreed 
with the notion that the final intellectual level 
which any individual might function was largely 
product the environmental 
shaped those functions during the development 
the person. One could speculate that Itard believed 
geniuses were made, not born, and that the differ- 
ence between child becoming mentally handi- 
capped, normal person, genius depended not 
his hereditary endowments but rather the 
kind environmental stimuli which was ex- 
posed during his lifetime. carry this step 
further, one could sensibly arrive the position 
that Itard believed Victor “animal like” his 
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behavior because the environmental stimuli which 
Victor had been exposed during his early growth 
period had been “animal like.” From the methods 
used, Itard must have believed possible “cure” 
feeblemindedness mental handicap the simple 
expediency replacing the animal associations with 
“human” experiences Itard was able discern 
these the culture which lived. This logical 
supposition, can given added strength the evi- 
dence that his sense training methods were essen- 
tially those which aimed providing “civilized” 
stimuli for Victor. For example, Itard attempted 
teach the sense discrimination hot and cold 
Victor, presumably not make him aware hot- 
ness and coldness such, but rather make him 
sufficiently aware temperature changes that 
might dress appropriate manner 
appear more human and less like animal. 
would appropriate surmise that Itard felt 
had failed with Victor because believed idiocy 
curable, and Victor was not cured. Improve- 
ment was not enough satisfy Itard. Presumably, 
could happy with little less than complete 
cure. 


The Methodology—Sensory Stimulation 

Seguin publishing his book, Its Treat- 
ment the Physiological Method, 1866, gives 
credit Itard for interesting him the treatment 
idiots. sensationist, Itard was, Seguin better 
identified his position postulating theory 
mental deficiency which was related the defects 
the central peripheral nervous system 
individual. explained idiocy the basis 
neuro-physiological defects which would not allow 
the sensations reach the brain. either case, his 
method treatment was the same. That is, first 
tried make efficient machine possible, 
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physical education and muscle training presumably 
increase the efficiency sensation transmission. 
Secondly, seemed believe that the sense 
receptors were bombarded with strong enough 
stimuli, that these would somehow get through the 
defective parts either the peripheral the 
central nervous system and reach the brain. these 
sensations were repeated often enough, enough 
them would get through the brain form more 
adequate associations and this manner ultimately, 
the idiocy condition would “cured.” For this 
used system sense training not unlike Itard 
had employed. 

recognition organic basis for mental handi- 
cap. sure, not precise, and the emphasis 
inadequate receptor-connector chains, still the 
condition considered organically caused. 


The 


Maria Deteressa Montessori’s activities would lead 
one believe she must have embraced somewhat 
the same philosophical precept Itard and Seguin 
when she developed her auto-education techniques 
train each sense separately. One cannot deny the 
effectiveness and efficiency the Montessori sys- 
tem, but would difficult see how such 
system could spring from other than fairly opti- 
mistic philosophy that the human organism achieves 
level intellectual functioning closely related 
the stimuli provided the environment the child 
during his development. The difference, then, be- 
tween the mentally handicapped, the normal, and 
the genius would have have been thought 
terms the quantity and intensity the stimuli 
provided the environment the child his 
developing period. 

quite well assumed that Itard worked with 
what today would considered rather low grade 
mental deficient. Yet made “some” progress 
with Victor. Seguin used “idiocy” generic 
term. That is, the frame reference within 
which lived the France the later 
Seguin seemed use the term idiocy meaning 
almost any degree mental handicap. possible 
that his better results may have been because 
worked more with what present day specialists 
recognize mentally retarded than with the mental 
deficient. This guess supported the evidence 
that Montessori found her methods quite use- 
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ful with bright and gifted children well with 
the mentally retarded. Thus all three these crea- 
tive people demonstrated that progress the in- 
tellectual functioning mentally handicapped chil- 
dren could made. Seguin and Montessori showed 
rather well that the higher grade the children, the 
better the progress. The goal was cure, the method- 
ology—sensory stimulation, and the result was im- 
provement. This reasonable evidence that 
highly stimulating environment appeared result 
generally improved intellectual functioning. 

The work Skeels and Dye the effects 
early environmental stimulation infants gives 
added evidence the possibility improving in- 
tellectual functioning thru early stimulation. 
1950 Kirk started training experiment with 
young (ages three-five) mentally retarded 50- 
80) children. forthcoming publication, Kirk 
reporting finding spurts mental growth, seem- 
ingly result the stimulation surrounding the 
youngsters. The work Nancy Bayley serves 
reinforce these suggestions with the effect that two 
conclusions seem warranted: 

Systematic environmental stimulation seems 
have “some” effect improving intellectual func- 
tioning. 

The effect seems greater with young, high 
grade mentally retarded. would seem that the 
expectation “cure” attributed Itard and Se- 
quin unrealistic, but that improvement re- 
sult systematic stimulation distinct possi- 
bility. 

The Development Specific Responses 

early 1896, John Dewey began make his 
genius known educational philosophies. His em- 
phasis the necessity the learner taking 
active part the education process led many 
followers develop methods instruction which 
allowed the child “learn doing.” The later 
work Duncan England placed emphasis 
teaching the skills housewifery and handiwork. 
Ingram’s program presented her 1935 edition 
Education the Slow Learning Child placed major 
emphasis engaging the learner activities. The 
occupational education curriculum developed 
Hungerford New York likewise emphasized the 
activity the learner. Thus the philosophy 
Dewey seems reflected the curricula for 
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mentally handicapped children Duncan, Ingram, 
and Hungerford. 

This activity approach certainly has resulted 
improving the effectiveness these youngsters. 
Yet the emphasis just the opposite that 
Itard and Seguin. While Itard and Seguin were 
concerned with the systematic presentation 
stimuli, present-day workers like Ingram and 
Hungerford seem concentrating the sys- 
tematic development specific responses. This 
appears radical switch from stimuli re- 
sponse. 

Both approaches seem produce more effective 
behavior. Yet certain limitations seem inherent 
either the stimuli response emphasis when used 
exclusively. would appear, for example, that 
those who advocate the intensifying instructional 
procedures order try teach mentally handi- 
capped children enough enable them keep 
with their age peers, are acting though the meth- 
based optimistic faith the possibility 
cure. 

would seem that school system which edu- 
cable mentally handicapped children follow the 
regular class routines the other children for most 
the day, but are pulled out for specialized instruc- 
tion during part the school day operating “as 
if” this extra stimulation given the children will 
something increase the associations the 
“mind” and increase the level mental function- 
ing. One could well wonder what extent this 
type reasoning enters into the operation 
remedial program consciously yet seems inescap- 
able that such philosophical position would 
lead, one logical extension, remediation 
program. 

the other hand, view the fact that 
trauma, cultural deprivation, and emotional dis- 
turbance have generally depressant effect in- 
tellectual functions, the positive results Itard, 
Seguin and Montessori give clue for action. That 
past workers this area, that since not 
know all the effects environment has changing in- 
tellectual functioning, then all fairness each 
child maximum stimulating must systematically 
pursued the special class curriculum. the other 
hand, most the graduates the special classes 
probably will not become “normal” under this 
treatment. Indeed, some will scarcely profit. 


Sense Training and Behavior Practice 


would seem, then, that the emphasizing 
specific response skills also necessary. Unfor- 
tunately, some limitations are inherent this type 
programming also. For example, program 
which deals primarily with unit work, often chil- 
dren who are quite limited ability seldom 
much more than what they can do. child who 
can little more than paint may find himself 
painting every unit. Thus systematic attempt 
made improve his performance other areas. 
Reading, likewise, apt suffer. Although very 
exceptional teacher may able weave sys- 
tematic reading program into unit plan, dif- 
ficult. Since reading necessary tool well 
method instruction would follow that both 
systematic instruction “learning read” per 
and practice “reading learn” need emphasis. 
This combined sense training and behavior practice 
approach would indicate curriculum which main- 
tains careful balance between general education 
and specific training for occupation. 

the area general education systematic 
approach the academic subjects would need 
planned for and carried out. This would 
aimed careful attention the basic skills in- 
cluding sense-training; formal instruction read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and spelling; and would 
recognize that this training could result in- 
crease the child’s level general intellectual 
functioning well insure maximum skill his 
use the basic tool subjects. would include 
teaching the child think, solve problems, 
manage his own affairs, write, read, and func- 
tion efficiently the quantitative areas. would 
call for systematic, step step, developmental 
approach. 

The unit method instruction provides excellent 
opportunities for the practice transferring basic 
skills behavior areas. Problems social be- 
havior, occupational information, applying for jobs, 
conduct the job, demands specific jobs, and 
employee-employer and 
tionships demand the learning specific response 
behaviors. 

This balance between the two approaches gives 
one the assurance that everything possible being 
done upgrade the mental efficiency the young- 
sters, and everything being done give them the 

(Continued page 38) 
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oHN was sixteenth-century English 
who included his famous book 
“Proverbes” the saying: “Two heads are better than 
one.” Herein lies the germ idea that has 
one its lineal descendents our belief that pool- 
ing talent helps find better solutions knotty 
problems. Two heads, indeed several heads, are 
especially valuable for problem-solving when they 
belong individuals whose talents have been de- 
veloped diverse fields human experience. 


The Province Special Education 

Special education has with problems. 
province that children who, for various rea- 
sons, are unable benefit adequately from conven- 
tional classroom education. locate these chil- 
dren, accurately diagnose their special needs, and 
make sure that these special needs are met, al- 
ways propounds problems. suggesting in- 
terdisciplinary approach special education 
consider the advantages marshalling, for the ulti- 
mate benefit children, the wisdom and skills 
variety specialists—teachers, remedial workers, 
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physicians, psychologists, nurses, workers, 
and many others. When speak interdisci- 
plinary teamwork are concerned with the effec- 
tive coordination this wisdom and these skills 
that they may brought into sharp focus the 
individual problems each child who needs special 
education. 

Presumably the simplest form 
ciplinary approach child’s problems occurs 
when puzzled teacher calls the mother for the 
purpose learning more about her youngster and 
suggesting special assistance which the mother may 
give him. Although parenthood not usually con- 
sidered professional discipline, some feel 
deserves this status the educational world. Cer- 
tainly the rule, rather than the exception, 
include parents plans leading the solutions 
problems posed children with need for special 
education. 

More complex forms interdisciplinary ap- 
proach special education are encountered 
larger school systems where everything must 
more highly organized and where specially skilled 
personnel are apt available. also, be- 
cause more abundant community resources are 
likely hand, medical specialists and com- 
munity agencies serving children may participate 
the interdisciplinary approach. such settings, 
cooperative teamwork between representatives 
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various professional disciplines 
significance. 

The activities comprehensive special edu- 
cation program may said consist three 
major components. the first place, children with 
special needs must identified and located. Next. 
each child who has special problem must ac- 
curately diagnosed, and thirdly, plans must made 
for providing special instruction and treatment. 
Representatives various disciplines may 
assistance each these stages. 

Identifying children with special needs calls 
for knowledge how conduct surveys and 
operate various screening devices—skills which 
some extent come from research workers various 
fields. Testing large numbers children calls for 
the use mass diagnostic techniques, such the 
use the audiometer, developed those interested 
otology—one the medical specialties, certain 
tests vision devised the ophthalmologists, 
variety psychometric tests developed the field 
clinical psychology. The teacher her associ- 
ates from the discipline education participate 
the screening process, both carrying out some 
the tests and supplying firsthand information 
about individual children. 

Accurately diagnosing the precise 
children who have been identified calls for coordi- 
nating number professional skills, the enu- 
meration which quite unnecessary profes- 
sional group. The same might said listing 
the various disciplines which contribute the 
actual specialized instruction and associated indi- 
vidual treatment children included the pro- 


gram. 


The Importance Teamwork 

all professional workers and parents were 
endowed ipso facto with innate sense team- 
work the problem coordinating their special tal- 
ents would simple. This is, course, not the 
case. Moreover the independence action fos- 
tered democratic culture and the highly spe- 
cialized training within limited field offered 
professional and graduate schools each disci- 
pline are not always conducive developing such 
latent talents for teamwork may present. Each 
worker who wishes collaborate effectively with 
others trained divergent fields must seek 
offered special training and experience similar 


that needed the solo musician who joins 
ensemble the independent business man who fits 
himself become executive large corpora- 
tion. Developing teamwork skills requires motiva- 
tion, training, and experience. 

Poorly organized teamwork special educa- 
tion. takes its toll from children and their families, 
from the taxpayers, and from frustrated school per- 
sonnel. some risk overemphasizing the nega- 
tive side the problem, few pitfalls may 
pointed out. 

Poorly selected inadequately qualified diag- 
nostic specialists may render erroneous opinions 
which confuse the child’s family and foster un- 
productive special program for the child, turn 
frustrating the teachers involved and wasting tax 
variety conflicting opinions from too 


money. 
Sug- 


many consultants may show the same results. 
gestions for instruction and special handling which 
are unrealistic terms existing facilities within 
the schools the community are disconcerting 
school personnel who realize that the 
dations cannot carried out. Children’s needs 
may accurately enough diagnosed and the proper 
recommendations made but one may desig- 
nated follow through and assure continuity the 
child’s individual program. The result that clini- 
cal effort dissipated and teachers and therapists 
discouraged. Often the family absorbs the blame 
for this negligence. similar outcome may result 
when recommendations are worded that they 
mean one thing the person who made them 
and something else the special teacher school 
administration. 

poorly led, poorly coordinated program may 
look well paper terms facilities listed, but 
paper this sort poor currency for paying edu- 
cational dividends. 


Basic Considerations Interdisciplinary 
Teamwork 

would like suggest seven basic prerequi- 
sites effective interdisciplinary teamwork ap- 
proach special education. They seem appro- 
priate the simplest interdisciplinary arrangement 
(teacher and parent) the most complex. They 
should likewise effective small special pro- 
grams for child with one type problem (such 
the visually handicapped) for highly inte- 
grated program meeting many needs. They are 
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presented, not prove that interdisciplinary 
approach has much offer, but list factors 
that must not overlooked workers from several 
disciplines are work together effectively. The 
fact that these individuals come from divergent pro- 
fessional backgrounds makes special efforts in- 
sure their efficient collaboration necessary. 
hoped that giving these factors due considera- 
tion true interdisciplinary teamwork approach can 
assured, that some the pitfalls and wasted 
effort mentioned above can avoided, and that 
children will served more adequately. 

This last statement worth repeating—that 
children may served more adequately. dis- 
cussing organizational procedures and professional 
efficiency one may become intrigued the very 
subject organization that one forgets that the 
proof the pudding the eating. This discus- 
sion will fruitless unless contributes the 
welfare children needing special education. 

The seven factors discussed are the fol- 
lowing: 


The necessity for leadership 

The necessity for adequate communication 

The necessity that team members know one 
another’s functions 

The necessity that team members aware 
what instructional facilities are available 

The desirability considering parents 
members the interdisciplinary team 

The desirability including research 
workers active members the team 

The necessity education for team mem- 
bers 


The necessity for leadership 

Any two more persons working together need 
leadership some sort. basic unit teacher 
and parent only one the two will presumably 
assume leadership, perhaps more virtue nat- 
ural talents and personality than the result 
special planning. However, any definitely or- 
ganized interdisciplinary activity such leadership 
must consciously planned and assured. Since 
special education fundamentally responsibility 
school administration and personnel, as- 
sumed that leadership will assigned either the 
director the program, special teacher. 
individual’s talents for leadership merely desig- 
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nate leadership part the job can better dis- 
cussed those intimately familiar with school ad- 
ministration. However, assigning responsibility for 
leadership someone who lacks the capacity for 
dodges important issue. planning total 
program, securing enthusiastic participation 
full-time school staff specialists (psychologists, visit- 
ing teachers, nurses and others), arranging that 
children with special problems skillfully directed 
proper investigation, and assuring follow-up 
activities that proper instruction arranged for 
them, enlisting the assistance individual prac- 
titioners (particularly the medical 
motivating parents take advantage the best 
existing facilities, exercising some control case 
loads, testing loads, and teaching loads that 
quality not completely engulfed quantity, 
promoting certain amount esprit corps, this 
calls for talents which cannot measured 
courses taken, degrees won, simple devotion 
children. Without this leadership easy for 
collaborating specialists critical one another 
the whole program. outsider, cannot 
agree with fellow citizens who expect everyone 
the school payroll all things all people. 
Conversely, sympathetic with the heavy re- 
sponsibilities shouldered individual 
teachers, particularly small communities, where 
they must test, teach, promote, and all sorts 
leg-work well supervise special education 
proach worthy its name, leadership 
necessary. What constitutes leadership special 
education, and how school personnel may as- 
sisted achieving it, may very well fertile 
topic for research. 


The necessity for adequate communication 

One the main problems coordinating the 
work individuals trained different disciplines 
concerns effective communication between them. 
Medicine, psychology, sociology, education, and 
their various sub-specialities have each tended 
develop their own specialized terminology. 
dents and less experienced workers each field 
find easy become intrigued with this terminol- 
ogy, forgetting that needs translation for effective 
communication with workers other specialties, let 
alone parents and the general public. One true 
measure the social stature mature specialist 
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his ability converse length without advertis- 
ing his professional background. Quite uninten- 
tionally, esoteric jargon may used profes- 
sional prop for maintaining professional status. 
Someone multidisciplinary team must quali- 
fied, willing, and ready tactfully interpret, 
stimulate interpretation verbal and written re- 
ports. capable leader can much promote 
clear and lucid communication between colleagues 
and, doing, make teamwork more effective 
and pleasanter experience for all concerned. 

Channels communication between various dis- 
ciplines—including parents—must opened and 
kept open. When members team request 
consultation the request can and should made 
plain language, stating what information de- 
sired about child and why. Requesting consulta- 
tions effectively can art itself and smoothes 
the way for much interdisciplinary communication. 

One obstruction open channels communica- 
tion may the result common misconceptions 
the relative importance opinions from cer- 
tain individual consultants the disciplines which 
they represent. Medical and psychiatric opinion 
concerning the educational needs some children 
apt times given more weight than de- 
serves. This quite likely the result 
workers the fields education, social work, 
psychology accepting such opinion uncritically, be- 
cause until recently medical men have been given 
little basic training communicating effectively 
with other disciplines and the public. Some 
representatives the healing arts assume om- 
niscience fields where their experience may have 
been quite limited, and their opinions should 
accepted accordingly. 

would presumptious for suggest how 
educational records might more effectively serve 
vehicles effective communication than pres- 
ently the case. Efforts keep records “alive” and 
up-to-date, well balancing their brevity against 
their ability serve useful purpose, should 
worthwhile. everpresent hazard brief rec- 
ords and consultation notes that they may label 
child degree that was never intended. This 
particularly true psychiatric diagnoses which 
yet are quite inadequately developed far 
children are concerned. Communication can 
another topic for research. 


The necessity that team members know 
one functions 


not unusual find that individual workers 
are hazy the exact function colleagues from 


other disciplines. The special teacher may quite 
confused about the psychiatrist’s limitations, many 
physicians have rather sketchy concept the 
clinical psychologist’s activities, and the likelihood 
that physiotherapists understand what remedial 
reading teachers apt slim. Yet how 
can professional worker know what type con- 
sultation request what sort cooperation 
function someone different discipline? The 
same comments might made regarding the aware- 
ness special education personnel the func- 
tions and current facilities various community 
agencies serving children. Time can saved and 
needless consultations avoided some means set 
that representatives various disciplines can 
keep themselves up-to-date the activities those 
whose assistance they seek. 

One way encouraging sort perpetual self- 
orientation staff members arrange that those 
who use one another’s services meet, person, 
frequent intervals some such activity staff 
conference. While these may planned osten- 
sibly encourage discussion selected puzzling 
cases, their value sort interdisciplinary in- 
formation exchange extremely high. Under ca- 
pable leadership such conferences, through the 
personal contracts they permit, also provide means 
reducing the threat which certain specialists, 
sight unseen, present some less secure partici- 
pants the program. 

Information the function various special- 
ists almost more important for parents than for 
professional colleagues. Many fathers and mothers 
harbor misgivings about the activities certain 
clinicians, particularly those the fields psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and related disciplines. Full 
information regarding the functions, and even the 
personalities such workers, may help special edu- 
cation personnel interest parents seeking their 
advice. technique, this has manifest advan- 
tages over “persuading” children’s families that 
they “need” such assistance. 
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The necessity that team members aware 
what instructional facilities are available 
This consideration really part and parcel 

that which has just been discussed. However, 

settings where consultants and children’s agencies 
outside the school structure are widely used as- 
sumes special importance. Recommendations for 
children’s care and instruction coming from such 
sources may quite unrealistic their proponents 
not know, not only what available, but also 
how each facility designated. 
trists and psychologists, wondering why they have 
had little impact educational activities 
some communities, have come criticize themselves 
for making many recommendations that could not 
possibly carried out. Special attention, lots 
love, relaxed discipline, extra help, warmer appre- 
ciation for success, may not practical where 
classes are too large teachers too involved with 

multiplicity other responsibilities. 

The names which some special education ac- 
tivities are designated some communities may 
confusing consultants outside the educational 
field. Informing these colleagues the local 
meaning home teacher, visiting teacher, special 
opportunity class, special achievement class, and 
the like, well describing just what each service 
provides, will eliminate certain amount confu- 
sion. There will likely less use such vague 
suggestions “working with his hands” “trade 
school placement” for some handicapped young- 
sters what.is really available more widely 
known. 


The desirability considering parents 
members the interdisciplinary team 

has already been implied, parents often actu- 
ally serve members interdisciplinary team, 
They are usually consulted for background history, 
which for some youngsters provides data validity 
quite important that derived through examina- 
tions tests more technical sort. Often for 
want designated individual the school 
some other agency, parents must make the plans for 
diagnostic consultation and furnish the continuity 
that sees that their children get remedial 
classes and treatment clinics. Much the litera- 
ture dealing with programs special education 
stresses the need for parental participation. How- 
ever, the frequent use some the literature 
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such terms “parents must educated,” “one 
should instruct the parents,” “parents need help 
cooperate,” not consistent with parental ac- 
ceptance basis which equals that profes- 
sional consultants. Moreover, when unusual 
degree skillful parental participation reported 
atmosphere relieved surprise, the con- 
verse described terms which include implied 
moralistic disapprobation, suggests that some 
circles parents are held category from 
which there escape. possible that 
means could devised whereby parents might 
sense greater degree that they have status 
special educational planning, par with repre- 
sentatives professional disciplines, the results 
might stimulating. Research aimed better 
understanding parental motivation 
pation related their children’s educational 
activities might productive. 


The desirability including research workers 
active members the team 

“Research” term with variety meanings 
and emotional overtones for professional people and 
laymen alike. some smacks the ivory 
tower, pipesmoking leisure, and endless specula- 
tive conversation. others implies threat 
that someone trying prove that “what are 
doing wrong.” still others implies aura 
instruments precision, graph paper, and new 
knowledge. matter fact, all disciplines 
which any time contribute special education 
have their trained research workers, although ac- 
cording recent reviews few them are involved 
programs especially devoted special education. 
Experienced research workers have acquired special 
skills and enjoy special points view which should 
make them valuable associates any interdisci- 
plinary team. they can continuously contribute 
evaluation what going on, they can bring 
their colleagues first-hand acquaintance with 
pertinent literature, and their very presence 
they can dispel notions that research threat 
established procedures, they will contribute stimu- 
lus which should keep most programs out rut. 
Serious consideration may well given budget- 
ary support on-going, built-in research activities 
the more extensive special education programs. 
For less comprehensive projects, part-time research 
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Gifted Adolescents’ 
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way which adolescents perceive them- 
selves and their world determines, large 
extent, their behavior. How they feel about grow- 
ing gives important clues their adjustment 
during this transition period from childhood 
adulthood. adolescence for them period 
“storm and stress,” time uncertainty and 
insecurity, noneventful gradual process, 
the gateway new privileges and responsibilities? 

Among any large group adolescents all 
these responses growing would represented 
some degree. obtain more information about 
this stage development, 1,124 pupils grades 
seven inclusive were asked write composi- 
tions during class time the subject “How 
Feels Growing Up.” The topic was explained 
little more detail and the students asked 
sign their The compositions gave ample 
evidence that the writers were giving free, frank, 
and sincere responses and seemed enjoy this 


Acknowledgement most gratefully made Catherine 
Beachley, Supervisor Guidance and Research, Wash- 
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interest and cooperation the teachers having the chil- 
dren write the compositions and for putting the from 
group intelligence tests each composition. 
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opportunity write about themselves. The co- 
operating teachers gained many insights from 
reading the 

About half the population studied came from 
urban and half from rural areas the same 
county. Although wide range socio-economic 
status was represented, the middle and lower socio- 
economic groups predominated. The number 
cases, according level, were distributed 
follows: 


Number 

Grades Cases 
8,9 95.2 Av. 247 
120-29 121 
130 and over 
10, 11, 94.9 Av. 636 
10, 11, 120-29 


some categories the relative frequency 
responses the gifted and the average were 
quite similar. Other responses were made more 
frequently the gifted than the average; still 
others, more frequently those with average 


this article “the gifted” “the bright students” 
will refer students with IQ’s 120 above group 
intelligence test. “Average” will refer the group with 
average 95. The compositions were read Dr. 
Warren Roome, responses categorized, and percentage re- 
sponses calculated for each type response. the tables, 
both numbers and percentages are given because the per- 
centages based the small number cases some 
categories may misleading. 
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Some responses were made more frequently the 
younger than the older adolescents. Although 
these differences apply only this particular 
sample, seems probable that the greater differ- 
ences would found other similar groups and 
that, when percentage differences are least one 
third greater for the gifted than for the average, 
vice versa, the probability their having arisen 
from chance variability the sample studied 
would extremely low. the interpretation 
these data, comparisons for those categories where 
the relative frequencies responses below 
percent have been omitted. 


Similarity Responses 


Some feelings about growing expressed 
with similar frequency average and gifted 
students. Items which the frequency for the 
average less than one third greater less than 
the frequency for the gifted are listed Table 

Feelings dissatisfaction with changes body 
growth, functioning, and status were mentioned 
about fourth each group. Such changes are 
common both gifted and average adolescents and 
are emphasized books adolescent psychology. 
not surprising that adolescents should 


aware and concerned about 


TABLE SIMILARITY BETWEEN AVERAGE AND GIFTED STUDENTS WITH RESPECT THE 
FREQUENCIES CERTAIN RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


883 Students with 241 Students with 
247 636 Combined 156 Combined 
Junior Senior Junior and Junior Senior Junior and 
High High Senior High High Senior 
Category Response Students Students High Students Students High 
Dissatisfaction with own body 

Concern with improving 

maintaining personal appear- 

Satisfaction with sibling rela- 

Satisfaction concerning 

Concern with problems par- 

Dissatisfaction with school ex- 

Concern with future financial 

Concern with social behavior— 

making friends, getting along 

Concern with problems mo- 
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TABLE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AVERAGE AND GIFTED STUDENTS WITH RESPECT THE 
FREQUENCIES CERTAIN RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


241 Students with 
120 Greater 


883 Students with 
Average 
| 
247 636 
Junior Senior 
High High 
Category Response Students Students 
| 
Feeling increasing independ- 

Awareness increasing respon- 

Concern with marriage and 

Satisfaction with own body 

Satisfaction concerning 

tions with peers............ 210 
Desire for greater acceptance 

Lack self-acceptance, desire 

Concern with boy-girl 246 
Enjoyment voluntary read- 

Lack closeness rapport 


Combined 156 Combined 
Junior and Junior Senior Junior and 
Senior High High Senior 
High Students Students High 
= = = = = = or = 


growth, individual differences rate growth, 
and attitudes toward themselves arising from these 
physical and physiological changes. 

However, may seen Table the gifted 
expressed satisfaction with their body growth and 
status much more frequently than the average 
students. These feelings satisfaction may 
attributed the general superiority the gifted 
physical development and health. The gifted 
expressed only slightly more concern with clothes, 
make-up, and other details personal appearance 
than those average intelligence. 

Certain references family relations were com- 
mon koth average and gifted adolescents. With 
respect sibling relations the entire group men- 
tioned both satisfactions and problems. Some 


enjoyed their younger brothers and sisters and 
spoke good relations with older siblings. Almost 
many found younger children the family 
trial, nuisance, cause for jealousy, and felt 
some resentment toward older brothers sisters. 
Intelligence does not insure happy family relations. 
However, roughly half both groups (see Table 
1)—but larger percentage the gifted—ex- 
concerning relations with 
parents. This apparently good relation reinforced 
the fact that less than percent mentioned 
problems mother-father-child relationships, such 
parental differences with respect discipline 
differences their feelings toward the two parents. 
Although many the gifted (58 percent 
the junior high school and percent the 
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senior high school) made comments that indicated 
satisfactory relations with parents, almost one-fifth 
the gifted group the senior high school, 
contrasted with percent the senior high aver- 
age group, also mentioned conflicts lack 
closeness rapport with parents. Good relations 
with parents may more difficult for the gifted 
achieve the lower socio-economic groups than 
the middle upper classes. Still, significant 
that such large percentage the gifted, during 
the years when emancipation from the family 
major goal, seem accomplishing this develop- 
menial task without excessive emotional wear and 
tear. 

Desire for particular vocation was mentioned 
about one-third both groups. Slightly fewer 
—one-fifth one-fourth, shown Table 
expressed feelings other indications indecision 
about their vocation. The indecision the gifted 
may stem partly from the wide range vocational 
choices open them. They may also realize that 
decision concerning their vocation need not 
made junior senior high school. they take 
the educational program designed develop their 
potentialities, they will prepared make 
decision regarding vocation when the time comes. 

Approximately one-third both the average and 
the gifted gave indications self-acceptance. One 
might expect greater self-acceptance 
gifted. This was not indicated the compositions. 
Other studies, too, have suggested that gifted 
students often have feelings inferiority. Some- 
times they compare themselves with the lives 
great men and women about whom they read, 
rather than with their peers. 

Nor are the gifted much less concerned with 
scholastic success grades than are students 
average intelligence. About one-fifth both groups 
expressed concern with school success grades. 
They are also not entirely satisfied with their school 
experiences: about one-tenth the total sample 
Actually many gifted 
children become bored and disillusioned with school. 
Their attitudes toward school and achievement will 
depend great deal the morale the school, 
the attitude other students toward them, and 
the challenges offered the curriculum and meth- 
ods 


parents the indifference other parents the 


expressed dissatisfaction. 


instruction. The pressure ambitious 
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education their gifted children will likewise 
influence the adolescent’s school achievement. 


Differences Responses 


certain respects there were differences between 
the average and the bright students studied. These 
differences are shown Table 

The students average intelligence mentioned 
more frequently than the gifted increasing inde- 
pendence and self-direction advantage 
growing (see Table 2). Possibly those with 
lower intelligence have been more irked restric- 
tions and, being more dissatisfied with their present 
status, they look forward any change. Somewhat 
allied this desire for freedom the wish 
own operate car—a desire that was expresed 
twice many average bright students. 


the same time, less able students seem much 
more aware increasing responsibilties. One pos- 
sible explanation that students average and 
below-average intelligence are closer the time 
when they will leave school and work than 
are the gifted who are planning continue 
school; therefore responsibilities loom larger 
them. Another possible explanation that the 
bright students, feeling capable carrying respon- 
sibilities, are noi anxious enough write about 
them. 

interpreting these tables, the relative number 
responses given the average and the gifted 
should considered. The bright students wrote 
more freely; they gave larger total number 
responses—6.8 categorized responses per composi- 
tion compared with 5.9 responses given the 
average group. 

the junior high school the bright students 
more frequently referred financial security and 
money problems than did the average. the 
senior high school the percentage was about the 
same. 

Very marked was the gifted students’ social 
concern for world peace. Such precocious interest 
more remote and abstract matters, including 
morality and religion, characteristic the gifted. 

Contrary popular opinion (but not the 
results research), the bright students frequently 
expressed satisfaction relations with their peers. 
Social giftedness often associated with verbal 
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TABLE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GIFTED STUDENTS THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVELS WITH RESPECT THE FREQUENCY CERTAIN RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


156 Junior High Students Senior High Students 
with 120 Greater with 120 Greater 
Category Response 
Responses Frequency Responses Frequency 
Satisfaction with sibling relations.............. 
Concern with social behavior, making friends. 
Concern with morality and religion............. 


ability. However, some mentioned their desire for 
greater acceptance with their peers and almost half 
were concerned with boy-girl relations. 

The most striking difference the junior high 
school level was enjoyment voluntary read- 
ing. these years, when voluntary reading 
its peak, percent the bright students con- 
trasted with percent the average made some 
reference the enjoyment reading. But 
senior high school the difference voluntary read- 
ing was far less marked—23 percent the average 
compared with percent the gifted. The 
decrease interest voluntary reading the 
gifted may attributable competition with other 
adolescent interests, more time devoted required 
reading with college entrance mind, reluctance 
considered book worm age-mates, lack 
intellectual stimulation the home, and other 


reasons. 


Age Differences Among the Gifted 

Some additional age differences responses are 
suggested Table and also Tables and 
For categories Table the frequency for one 
age level was actually one-third more greater 
than the frequency the other age level. 

Interest sports much more frequently men- 
tioned the gifted junior high school than 
senior high school. Perhaps this because other 
kinds activities introduced during senior high 
school years, such school publications and de- 
partmental clubs, interest them more than sports. 
Sometimes, too, the bright child, though equally 


able learn athletic skills, learns them relatively 
more slowly than does verbal tasks and conse- 
quently becomes impatient with his progress. 

family relations also some age differences 
were noted the groups studied. During junior 
high school years the gifted mentioned concern 
about their family’s problems and welfare more 
often than they did later. The older brighter 
students seemed find less satisfaction their 
relations with brothers and sisters than those 
junior high school age. Among the explanations 
this difference their increasing attention 
boy-girl relations, which may crowd out other 
interests and also put brothers and sisters the 
nuisance class. Many individual factors, course, 
enter into sibling relations. According their 
responses, both age groups have about the same 
proportion problems with brothers and sisters. 
Approximately one-fifth one-fourth the gifted 
expressed desire for marriage and children. the 
gifted group there was only slight increase from 
the junior senior high school for the bright 
students, whereas for the average students the 
frequency mention this category increased 
from percent the junior high percent 
the senior high school level. This difference 
between the two intelligence levels may related 
the generally greater precocity the gifted 
group: They read earlier, are earlier concerned 
with religion and with moral values, and also seem 
somewhat more mature socially. 

With parents, too, the bright students’ relations 
seem better during junior high school years 
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than later. More than twice many the senior 
high school gifted students mentioned lack 
closeness rapport with parents. Part this feel- 
ing natural and desirable accompaniment 
gaining independence from the family, but antag- 
onism and misunderstanding underlies some it. 
They expressed awareness differences between 
parents standards and methods discipline 
and showed preference for one parent. However, 
the numbers these categories are small and the 
dominant finding the fact that about half 
the gifted senior high school students 
more the junior high school youngsters made 


some reference satisfying relations with their 


parents. 


Concern with social behavior, with making friends 
and getting along with people general was 
mentioned about one-fourth the bright junior 
high school students. This percentage was almost 
twice large that for the average IQ’s. But 
fewer the gifted the senior than the junior 
high school mentioned this aspect adolescent 
adjustment. Perhaps the brighter students had 
learned make better social adjustment; perhaps 
the senior high school provided social activities 
that appealed them; perhaps they have become 
more absorbed intellectual pursuits. Perhaps 
their concern took the form desire for greater 
peer acceptance which number both age groups 
mentioned. There are many possible reasons, some 
highly individual and stemming from early child- 
hood experiences. 


Problems about money were mentioned rela- 
tively few the gifted their compositions about 
growing up, and there was decrease frequency 
mention from the junior the senior high 
school. Possibly these students had found ways 
meet their increasing need for money they 
may have come from socio-economic backgrounds 
where money was not problem. 


Concern with morality and religion showed 
marked increase among the gifted from junior 
senior high school. may significance that 
the increase was larger for the average group than 
for the gifted—from nine percent percent, 
while the corresponding figures for the gifted were 
from percent percent, reflecting the earlier 
interest the gifted such problems. 
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Sex Differences 


further breakdown the data for 461 students 
the grade confirmed, general, the rela- 
tions already mentioned. The responses were 
tabulated for: 


grade boys, less than 100 


more 
llth grade girls, less than 100 


” ” ” ” 


more 


Positive aspects physical development and 
fitness seem mean more boys than girls. 
The brighter 11th grade boys mentioned satisfac- 
tion with their body growth and status relatively 
more frequently than did the girls the boys 
average intelligence. The brighter girls expressed 
the most dissatisfaction. 


Family relations seem more concern 
girls than boys. larger percentage girls, 
especially the brighter girls, mentioned having 
problems with brothers and sisters. Small brothers 
can very annoying older sisters, and perhaps 
there are more opportunities for conflict between 
sisters than between brothers. was the girls, 
though few number, who more often complained 
conflict lack closeness with parents. Girls 
also mentioned broken homes and concern for the 
welfare their families relatively more frequently 
than did boys. The desire for marriage and children 
was expressed percent the girls over 100 
contrasted with percent the boys 
the same classes. The relationship was practically 
the same for students with IQ’s below 100. Girls, 
general, are more “family oriented” than boys 
and are probably more willing talk about it. 


Careers are concern gifted adolescent girls, 
although marriage may uppermost 
minds. was surprising that these girls seemed 
thinking about vocations slightly more than 
boys. Certainly this would not have been the 
emphasis years ago. 


Satisfaction with peer relationships was expressed 
slightly more gifted girls than boys the 
same level intelligence. But, the same time, 
the girls more often mentioned desire for greater 
acceptance peers and more concern with 
interest boy-girl relations and making friends 
and getting along with people general. Girls 
seem more socially oriented than boys. 
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Implications for the Education 
Children with Cerebral Palsy 


PINIONS the mental capacities, abilities, and 
children with cerebral palsy 
have for long time been matters which dif- 
ferences opinion existed. the medical 
literature described that typical characteristic 
the condition was “feeble mindedness.” This 
concept remained force for many years. 

the late 1930’s and during the 1940’s, when 
the surge interest providing opportunities 
individuals with cerebral palsy swept the nation, 
the general belief arose that most these children 
were normal better intelligence. This assump- 
tion may have come from some earlier 
New Jersey surveys (1), which reported 
percent the children tested, ranged from dull 
normal superior intelligence. Through mis- 
interpretations what said and wrote, Phelps, 
one the pioneers the history the recent 
movement, was unintentionally somewhat respon- 
sible for creating the same impression (2). 

Unfortunately, because they often compensate for 
the physical condition their children, stressing 
educational achievement, some parent groups still 
cling such concepts as, “It known fact that 
the cerebral palsied child 
average intelligence. Specially developed teaching 
techniques unfold high levels mental ability.” 
(3) However, view newer knowledge, there 
doubt that clinging these beliefs can con- 
tribute very little the general welfare children 
with cerebral palsy other than the continuation 
confusion educating them and the mainte- 
nance unrealistic hope and anxiety the parents 
who are already confronted with sufficient num- 
ber resultant complex family problems. 
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Studies intelligence ranges children with 
cerebral palsy recent years, both this country 
and abroad, have reversed the earlier findings 
showing that, many instances, are dealing 
with multiply handicapped child. During the 
past school year, 1954-55, the New York State 
Education Department reviewed the reported intel- 
ligence scores children with cerebral palsy 
the public school special classes throughout the 
state. The findings are significant and will 
stated herein, because knowledges existing intel- 
ligence levels have great deal importance 
terms educational planning, program develop- 
ment, teacher preparation, and general under- 
standing the nature and needs these children. 

review, some representative newer findings 
pertaining the intellectual levels children with 
cerebral palsy are shown Table 1952 the 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
Study the Problems Cerebral Palsy (4), re- 
ported study the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, Division Pupil Personnel Services, New 
York State Department Education, the extent 
the educational problems cerebral palsied 
children New York State. Among other findings, 
the intelligence rating scores school aged 
children (ages 6-19) the original Schenectady 
County survey were reported. 


Table shows for comparative purposes those 
findings, well those several other studies 
that have been reported recent years. illus- 
trates the similarity the various findings. Even 
though the studies did not use exactly the same 
ranges when reporting, the percentages children 
shown the below normal and those the 
normal and above range should noted. 


each case undoubtedly there were important 
reasons for the manner reporting the ranges. 
The New York State study, example, used 
the below and the 50-75 range because the 
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TABLE COMPARISON FOUR REPORTS INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS CHILDREN WITH 
CEREBRAL PALSY 


New York (4) New Jersey (5) Buffalo (6) England (7) 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Not Assessable 
0-49 40-49 8.5 40-59 25-49 10.7 
130+ 


law mandates education for students above while 
that time there were provisions for those 
under Those within the 50-75 range are 
considered eligible for classes for mentally retarded 
children. that time, New Jersey also, the 
below group was considered ineligible for 
instruction while those between 50-70 are con- 
sidered eligible for classes the mentally retarded. 

Attention called another phase the 1952 
Report the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee, namely, which the Bureau for Han- 
dicapped Children the Pupil Personnel Services 
Division estimated the vocational prognoses 
the school-aged children with cerebral palsy 
(Table 2). This prognosis was based upon informa- 
tion recorded specially devised form which 
gave detailed information about the various sig- 
nificant factors each child’s growth between 
1948 (status original testing) and 1951. Each 
child was studied the basis ratings and com- 
ments made his psychological evaluation, motor 
abilities, social maturity, associated disabilities, 
educational and therapy progress. Opinions from 
school superintendents, principals, special educa- 
tion supervisors, teachers, psychologists, guidance 
counselors, and therapists who working 
knowledge each child were considered. 

Full implications the various reasons for this 
estimated prognosis individual cases will not 
discussed this time. Attention, however, 
called the fact that only percent the children 


*The Education Law April 1955 was amended giv- 
ing school districts “power their discretion maintain 
special training classes for children having intelligence 
quotients less than and mental ages least three 
years.” 
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were considered have vocational prognosis 
rating “good.” The others, percent, ranging 
from “none,” under “sheltered workshop” condi- 
tion only “fair with psychiatric aid” “fair.” 
Whereas ordinarily might expected that 
among group non-handicapped children with 
intelligence quotient and above far 
greater percentage would have good vocational 
prognosis, the limited future this group resulted, 
many instances, from the severity the physical 
handicap militating against their vocational future 
knowledge that further significance when 
considering realistic educational plans 
viduals and groups children with cerebral palsy. 


Table THE ESTIMATED VOCATIONAL PROG- 
NOSES CHILDREN STUDIED THE NEW 
YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE REPORT 1952 


VOCATIONAL PROGNOSES PERCENT 
Good 
Fair 6.5 
Fair with psychiatric aid 
Sheltered workshop 
None 44.5 


The data are now concerned with pertains 
the New York State children with cerebral palsy 
special classes during the school year 1954-55. 
The Bureau for Handicapped Children the 
Pupil Personnel Service Division reviewed the 
intelligence status, reported, 430 children 
with cerebral palsy. Seventy-six children were 
the educational program the Roosevelt Board 
Education Public School classes for children 
with cerebral palsy, located building owned 
the United Cerebral Palsy Association Nassau 
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County, and 354 more children with cerebral palsy 
who were public school special 

The Roosevelt children are exclusively classes 
for children with cerebral palsy while the other 
upstate children reported are both classes for 
children with cerebral palsy and general 
orthopedic classes. 

The analysis reported with full cognizance 
the limitations often attributed reports intel- 
ligence tests general, well with recognition 
the problems that exist testing children with 
cerebral palsy. The testing these children, how- 
ever, was conducted approved and experienced 
psychologists, the results reported may con- 
sidered and large true picture the ranges 
intelligence and functioning level that exist 
among children receiving special educational serv- 
ices the New York State Public Schools. 


Although the intelligence tests were reported for 
539 New York State children, 463 upstate children 
and from Nassau County, 
quotients other upstate children were not 
reported although they were special classes. The 
intelligence these children could not measured 
accurately due the complications their dis- 
abilities. This indicated that only percent the 
children with cerebral palsy were not testable. 
The Buffalo survey reported percent not being 
assessable, the New Jersey study, percent, the 
North Carolina (8) percent, and the England 
3.9 percent, not being assessable, these various 
figures refuting, degree, the claim often made 
that very few children with cerebral palsy can 
tested satisfactorily. 

should again noted that accordance with 
the state education laws and regulations the 
time the review the program, only children 
with intelligence quotients above were eligible 


for school admission. The children, therefore, re- 


ported this study are the above group 
only. They reported intelligence quotients 
children with cerebral palsy Nassau County at- 
tending the Roosevelt Public School classes (above 

The reported Intelligence Quotients for 354 
cerebral palsied children other upstate classes 


Refers all communities other than New York City. 


Table INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS REPORTED 
CHILDREN SPECIAL CLASSES FOR THE CEREBRAL 
PALSIED ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK 


1954-55 

No. Children Percent 
50-74 
75-89 
90-99 
100-109 
110-124 
125 
100 


for cerebral palsied children well those 
other types special classes for physically limited 
children shown Table 


Table REPORTED INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 

354 UPSTATE NEW YORK CHILDREN SPECIAL 

CEREBRAL PALSY CLASSES AND OTHER SPECIAL 
CLASSES FOR PHYSICALLY LIMITED CHILDREN 


1954-55 
No. Children Percent Children 

137 
75-89 109 
90-99 
100-109 
110-124 
125 
354 100 


Table comparison the reported intel- 
ligence quotients the two groups. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The data that concerns itself only with those 
above intelligence quotient, shows that 
the 430 cases the above groups chil- 
dren reported, between and per cent 
the children with cerebral palsy special classes 
have below what generally considered the normal 
range intelligence, percent being within 
the mentally retarded range and percent 
the slow learner classification. Between and 
percent are within the called normal above 
normal group. Thus see that our concern 
longer with children who have physical impair- 
ments only but with many who are multiple 
handicapped virtue their mental retardation. 
There are indications then that careful thought 
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must given class groupings and curriculum 

development that takes into consideration each 
child’s mental well ages. 

Teacher training curriculum, in-service training, 
and state certification requirements must also 
re-evaluated. 


Children with cerebral palsy, who are also mentally 
retarded, need different type school program. Intellec- 
tually they have limited capacities the extent that they 
are most capable benefiting only from special education 
procedures designed most helpful the mentally 
retarded. The three R’s are part the program and are 
taught through practical applications, keeping mind the 
limits each individual profit academically. The aca- 
demic aspects the program should similar nature 
those ordinarily provided for classes for mentally 
retarded children, however, further adapted each child’s 
physical limitations. 

and those within the “normal” range 
intelligence can profit from curriculum ordinarily pro- 
vided for “normal” children. “Slow-learners,” course, 
make progress much slower rate with their ultimate 
educational achievement level being limited also. 


Recognition must also made the special curricu- 
lum enrichment needs the “bright” children with cerebral 
palsy since the five reported with above 110 
the Nassau County group, one was the 125-129 range 
and another the 130-134 range. the reported with 
above 110 the upstate group, two were the 
125-129 range, one the 130-134 range, and one the 
135-139 range. 

Since the psychological test results reported the 
many schools, were administered qualified persons 
can assume that the data reliable and conclude that any 
large cross-section children with cerebral palsy the 
above intelligence quotient range, attending special 
classes for cerebral palsied children, other special 
classes for physically limited children, will fall into the 
similar categories intelligence ranges. would 
interest other states and city school systems with large 
populations children with cerebral palsy would report 
their findings comparable data. 

New York State the number children with 
cerebral palsy who are now being served has increased 

recent years the extent that they now constitute one 
the largest segments crippled children special classes. 
The advanced understanding the nature cerebral 


there were three upstate and two New York City classes 
specially organized for children with cerebral palsy. 
the school yéar 1954-55, such classes were reported 
serving 403 children. Other special classes served 493 more 
cerebral palsied children while 190 additional cerebral 
palsied children were receiving home teaching. all, 
almost 1100 cerebral palsied children were receiving spe- 
cial education 1954-55. 


therefore, not only important encourage 
new personnel enter the field teaching children 
with cerebral palsy but further necessary 
give inservice training those already involved 
the teaching programs. The latter need 
special importance view the number 
children with cerebral palsy special classes who 
are mentally retarded well the number with 
unique perceptual disorders. 


New York State, approximately special 
class teachers with cerebral palsied children 
their classes, more than half have not had any 
courses related mentally retarded children 
teaching problems children with cerebral 
palsy. presumed that this also true 
other states. 


Consideration should also given the pos- 
sible values certain facets understanding and 
knowledge that might value for inclusion 
certification requirements teach physically 
handicapped children well college teacher- 
training programs. Neither present require 
courses curriculum development for mentally 
retarded education children with cerebral 
palsy, while seems obvious that teachers working 
with such children would need these skills. 


Summary 


The intelligence quotient reports 430 children 
(above IQ) with cerebral palsy attending special 
classes New York State were analyzed. 


palsy has created interest that has contributed the 
growth programs for them. the school year 1946-47 result, some reorientation thinking concerning 
TABLE COMPARISON REPORTED INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN 
ROOSEVELT UPSTATE (1954-55) 
Roosevelt Upstate 
Intelligence Quotients Percent Total Percent Total 
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the intellectual status and educational programs for 
these children may order. 


From percent children reported were 
found the below “normal” range intel- 
ligence (below 1Q). that group 
percent were the range. Twenty- 
seven-to-30 percent were the average above 
average intelligence range (90 with small 
percentage those falling within the bright 
gifted classification. 


These findings have general educational implica- 
tions over and beyond the existing physical im- 
pairments, speech, vision and auditory limitations 
that are usually associated with cerebral palsy. 
Curriculum planning, 
teacher preparation, and certification requirements 
are all involved. 


Children who are mentally retarded require 


special developmental curriculum with 


methods and teaching techniques used. Although 
large portion children with cerebral palsy are 
mentally retarded, too few who are teaching them 
have had training the methods and skills needed 
teach children who are mentally retarded. 
general, neither teacher training certification 
requirements for teachers physically handicapped 
children demand this training. 
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GIFTED ADOLESCENTS’ VIEWS 
GROWING 


(Continued from page 15) 


With respect indications self-acceptance, 
the percentage the brighter boys and girls was 
exactly the same—37 percent. The girls, however, 
more frequently mentioned desire improve their 
personality. Possibly the boys actually wanted 
improve their personality but did not consider 
the thing write about. 

Voluntary reading showed marked difference 
frequency mention between the brighter boys 
and the percent the boys and per- 
cent the girls. Both boys and girls the upper 
intelligence groups complained more about home- 
work than those below average. This may have 
been due the more rigorous assignments given 
students the college preparatory curriculum 
kinds homework that gifted students find 
exceedingly boring. 

The desiré for world peace was mentioned slightly 
more frequently the brighter girls than the 
boys, but concern with military service was referred 
primarily boys. The girls also showed more 
concern with problems morality and religion, 
indicated this type response from per- 
cent the girls compared with percent 
the boys. 


Concluding 

This study the spontaneous responses 
junior and senior high school students the topic 
“How Feels Growing Up” has confirmed 
some the generalizations regarding gifted adoles- 
cents. has also contributed much more detail 
about the way which they perceive the growing- 
process and ways which they are alike 
different from their age-mates lower intelligence. 
read similar compositions written one’s 
own groups adolescents would give teachers 
still more insight into how feels gifted 
adolescent. 
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Hearing rogram 


Providence, Rhode Island, the school depart- 
ment has developed for the child with hearing 
impairment program which based the tech- 
niques both education and social work. The 
philosophies these two fields call for the treat- 
ment the child his total situation: himself, his 
family, his home, his school, and his community. 

This kind approach special importance. 
Although the interplay the factors environ- 
ment has its effect upon all children, for the hard 
hearing child the difficulties communication 
inhibit normal and satisfactory relationships with 
others. 

The Federal program rehabilitation the 
hearing-impaired declares that: 


“Deafness does not kill the usual sense 
maim its victims, but DOES devastate them 
manner damaging their social well- 
being far beyond most other disabilities. Recog- 
nizing that hearing loss has effect upon 
personality adjustment and 
ships, therapy this area calls upon the psy- 
chologist and the social case worker. 


Providence, the program focuses attention 
upon the adjustment the child the world 
which lives, much provides him with 
lessons lipreading, speech training, and auditory 
training. Those who are connected with the work 
regard themselves members special team. 
They enlist the cooperation school personnel, 
especially classroom teachers, other school special- 
ists, parents, social service agency workers, and 
members the community. hearing counselor 
the key person coordinating the contributions 


HELEN MACPHERSON hearing consultant, 
Providence, |., public schools, active the state 
ICEC chapter, and other professional organizations. 
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HELEN MacPHERSON 


the other teammates. The job the hearing coun- 
selor the Providence schools emphasizes two 
major goals: direct case work services for the in- 
dividual, and indirect services involved the im- 
provement the individual’s environment. 


The techniques social case work apply most 
fittingly counselling, the principles used are 
based understanding both individual and 
group behavior. Following are some examples 
the means which these principles have been ap- 
plied the hearing conservation program the 
Providence school department. 


Counselling Direct Case Work Service With 
Pupil 


William’s mother wears hearing aid. William, age 12, 
has progressive hearing loss, probably the inherited 
type, but not severe enough warrant hearing aid. 
His mother understanding, but his father reported 
harsh and punitive, and unwilling accept any- 
thing less than perfection from his children. The mother 
reports that the father irritated the deafness the 
family, and yells that William and not the mother 
who should wearing the hearing aid. She admits that 
her aid “helps” but that not perfect. She adds that 
William’s father can never wrong. 

school William frequently said “huh?” asked 
have things repeated, although had front seat and 
could lipread little. His grades school had been 
failing since entered junior high school where was 
known “troublesome, arrogant, attention-getting, and 
unable concentrate his studies.” frequently com- 
plained pains and aches his legs which made him 
“fall down,” but hospital and medical reports showed 
only negative findings. bit his nails continuously and 
was never able relax sit still. 

This picture William presents child trying 
function under great deal stress: the stress not 
hearing well enough; the stress conflict between his 
mother and father; and the stress trying live with 
harsh, demanding, and unforgiving father. The boy 
needed professional understanding and helpful guidance. 

Counselling services for William centered regular 
intérviews, focused special coaching his failing 
subjects. these situations William found champion 
who supported him. This was quite different experience 
from the berating with which was thoroughly familiar. 


' 


found that could talk about himself, fact, about 
whatever wished discuss. After time, talk about 
his troubles subsided, and effort toward improving his 
school work increased. the end six weeks case 
work services, which were focused coaching his 
delinquent subjects, cramped writing full careless errors 
and mistakes copying and spelling began disappear. 
William dropped his poor classroom attitude and told 
his mother that was tired fooling around and was 
going get down work. stopped complaining 
about the pains his legs, and his mother, delighted, 
reported that she thought the boy and his father were be- 
coming more friendly. 


Counselling Special Referral Service 


William’s mother found difficult live with her 
husband who she felt was “unfair” and “cruel the 
children” well “jealous” relationships with the 
children. She felt that her poor health 
made her inadequate mother. After several home 
visits and interviews, she began understand that the 
pressures home life and the tensions and hostility be- 
tween the boy and the father were causing the trouble 
and having ill effect William. Understanding and 
acceptance this led the mother’s request for help 
for herself and acceptance referral suitable case 
work agency. 


Counselling Interpretative Service Parents 


Judith was about leave kindergarten and enter the 
first grade. Her teachers noticed that she had 
prodded the other children catch what was being 
said and understand what was going on. They noticed 
that her speech lacked clarity, and many the consonants 
were missing, and therefore referred her for hearing 
test. The hearing tests and examination the school 
otologist the Providence School Ear Clinic confirmed 
hearing loss which was marked and probably the non- 
reversible type deafness. 

Following the school’s clinical services, the parents 
were given explanation the remedial program 
speech and hearing therapy that would available for 
Judith. This would include lipreading, auditory training, 
speech correction, and, needed, coaching the lan- 
guage first the parents were hostile these 
ideas because they were sure that there was nothing 
wrong with Judith that she would not outgrow eventually. 
During the following weeks they took the child one 
specialist after another. Although the diagnosis was the 
same each time, the parents’ resistance the facts 
this hearing impairment still persisted. 


Gradually, through the process interviews with the 
father and mother the home, the parents became less 
hostile. Through the supportive and non-judgmental at- 
titude the counselor, which was particularly significant 
the mother, the latter became increasingly interested 
what speech and hearing therapy could for Judith. 
This illustrates, then, how case work services can 
strengthen mother’s feelings security herself and 
eventually the school’s special education program for 
her child. Although this case far from “finished,” real 
movement toward more positive approach the total 
reality situation has been made, 


Counselling Means Developing and Using 
Diagnostic Resources 


Mary showed manifestations personality difficulty 
and learning problem indicative hearing impairment 
complicated other handicaps. Did the symptoms imply 
aphasic disorder rather than defective hearing? Was 
there evidence emotional overlay upon basic 
organic disorder? The import both these possibili- 
ties was discussed with the parents and interpreted 
simple, practical terms prepare and help them 
understand and accept the child’s needs for further 
diagnostic study. Counselling services here involved ex- 
tensive interviews and home visits, the parents, feeling 
they “had been through much with her already,” had 
facing still another move. After the parents 
were able follow through taking the child 
suitable diagnostic center another city, counselling 
services still continued through correspondence, diag- 
nostic reports, case history, and case conferences with 
the center’s personnel and clinical diagnosticians. 

Through all these transactions was important for 
the counselor understand the parent needs well 
the child’s. The interview process the case work serv- 
ices gave opportunities for the counselor both in- 
terpretative and supportive the parents made decisions 
that they had found were too big make alone. 


Counselling Medical Case Work Services and 


Follow-Up 


Medical follow-up particularly important school 
hearing conservation program. Screening the enrollment 
through audiometric testing followed otological diag- 
nosis the school ear clinic initiates only the FIRST 
steps achieving correction alleviation from deafness. 

Helen has been listed “defective hearing” for 
number years the school reports. She was one 
children. Her mother was frequently pregnant 
delivered child recently that even the marked 
hearing loss and difficulty breathing one her 
brood seemed small matter compared with the 
plicity other demands made upon her. Yet the coun- 
selor found this woman had many inner strengths 
mother, for, despite the limited economic environment, 
all the children were well-behaved, affectionate, 
and loyal each other, and the home. 


Case work services the part the counselor con- 
sisted understanding these strengths and the many 
legitimate claims the mother’s time and energy. con- 
sisted recognizing the need for building rapport be- 
tween the mother and the counselor and seeking ways 
achieving the desired results for Helen. Rapport was 
established when the counselor recognized the mother’s 
need accepted person and not merely the 
mother Helen, Hitherto she had been criticized for 
not securing medical help immediately for the child’s 
deafness, took while for the mother’s original 
resistance and hostility toward the strange worker 
melt. Continued consideration and support the part 
the counselor helped the mother become sufficiently 
independent able make suitable medical plans for 
her child. The ensuing medical treatment, which the 
mother herself finally requested and demanded, restored 
Helen’s hearing normal. 


(Continued page 36) 
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David Ray Maxine Padberg 


Ray ICEC membership promotion 
chairman for Arizona and executive director, Ari- 
zona Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 
State University, and served assistant director 
the Iowa Hospital School for Handicapped Chil- 
dren for four years. member the execu- 
tives committee the National Association Easter 
Seal Directors. has been active special edu- 
cation workshops Arizona State College, Tempe, 
and Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 

MAXINE local arrangements chairman 
for the forthcoming Southwestern Regional the 
ICEC Phoenix November. addition her 
ICEC activities, she has served volunteer with 
the Arizona and Maricopa County Societies for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc.; secretary 
the Parent Workshop for Crippled Children 
1955; president the Workshop for Brain Injured 
Children 1956; and active the National 
Congress Parents and Teachers and the National 
Association for Retarded Children. 

Arizona Chapter the ICEC. native Minne- 
sota, has degrees from Hamline and the 
Minnesota. Before becoming director and psycholo- 
gist for the Child Study Service the Phoenix 
Elementary District, was professor 
chology the New Mexico Western College 
Silver City and principal the elementary labora- 
tory school the college. addition his ICEC 
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William F, Hail 


Gertrude A. Barber J. Thomas McIntire 


activities, president elect the Arizona State 
Psychological Association, member the Gover- 
nor’s Committee Youth, and chairman the 
professional advisory committee the Arizona 
Mental Health Association. 

GERTRUDE assistant superintendent 
schools special and elementary education for 
Erie, Pa. She president the Commonwealth 
Pennsylvania Federation ICEC, well chair- 
man the recruitment committee the Council. 
She also second vice-president the Pennsylvania 
Association for Retarded Children, fellow the 
American Association Mental Deficiency and the 
American Psychological Association, and serves 
the extension staff the Pennsylvania State Uni- 

McINTIRE program chairman for 
the Arizona ICEC regional conference Novem- 
ber, and superintendent the Arizona Children’s 
Colony Coolidge. native West Virginia, his 
degree from West Virginia University and 
has done graduate work Rutgers and New York 
University. Some his previous positions, ad- 
dition public school teaching, were with the 
Training School Vineland, the N.J. State 
Cerebral Palsy Project, and the Southbury Train- 
ing School. has served consultant for many 
special education projects and has written for 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, The Crippled Child, 
American Journal Mental Deficiency, Journal 
Applied Psychology, and other publications. 


Prepared for Discussion Groups 


Most the following questions were prepared 
the author each article concerned. 


“Sensory Stimulation versus Specific 
Responses” 


What are author Oliver Kolstoe’s answers to: 


Why sensory discrimination drills should 
included the curriculum for young 
children? 


Why Itard thought himself failure 
teacher while others considered him great 


pioneer 


When should socialization training the 


“Interdisciplinary Teamwork Special 
Education” 
the opinion Charles Bradley, 
What the simplest form interdisciplinary 
approach child’s problem? 


What are the seven basic prerequisites 
factors effective teamwork approach special 
education? 


What the province special education? 
“Gifted Views Growing Up” 


What are Ruth Strang’s conclusions on: 
Why gifted adolescents tend “accentuate 


the positive” growing up? 


What specific problems growing gifted 
children frequently mention? 


“storm and stress” for gifted youngsters? 


“Implications for the Education Children 
with Cerebral Palsy” 


What are the findings reported Joseph Fenton 
and his conclusions relative to: 


The importance knowing the existing in- 
telligence levels children with cerebral palsy. 


The classification the cerebral palsy cases 
reported the above groups New York 
state. 


The necessity for in-service training for those 
now engaged teaching children with cerebral 


palsy. 
“Counselling Hearing Conservation 
What are Helen MacPherson’s opinions: 


Concerning the suitability social case work 
techniques counselling the handicapped? 


Concerning the extent which counselling 
should attempt change community patterns 
thought? 


Concerning the seven ways social case work 
can used? 
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Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 


Person the Year... 


ICEC’ers are reminded send their suggestions 
chairman, Dorothy Pasch, 121 
Southard Ave., Toledo Ohio. The deadline 
Oct. Sept. for details.) 


ARRANGE YOUR SCHEDULE NOW 
ATTEND THE SOUTHWESTERN REGIONAL 


Programs, tours, visitations, special breakfasts, 
and attractive climate will some the special 
attractions the ICEC Nov. 7-10. 


This regional Phoenix was planned South- 
westerners interest Southwesterners! But, the 
welcome out you live border 
state nearby—or clear across the continent. West- 
ern hospitality beckons! 


Make your plans now arrive day early and 
take part the tours and visitations planned for 
this meeting. 


your special-interest group plans luncheon 
breakfast, has contact been made with the maitre 
the director sales and advertising 
the Westward Ho? This your final opportunity 
so. These events have been ICEC highlights 
the past. 


the tourist side the conference, Phoenix 
the heart the Arizona vacation country. 
influenced Indian—as well Spanish culture 
and noted for wide variety impressive church 
architecture—ranging from the traditional Spanish 
the ultra-modern. example the former 
the St. Francis Church pictured the left. 


The vast Valley the Sun near Phoenix has 
scores resorts, guest lodges, and dude ranches 
with many riding stables. All this, plus the 
many varieties cactus, the old gold mines, the 
run-down stage depots, and the rainbow-hued rocks 
are part the colorful western surroundings. 


insure your place this event, write the 
Westward today and reserve your place the 
headquarters hotel. 


NY 


“SPOTLIGHTING THIS DEBUTS 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

This new section bows with special regard 
for the student preparing enter the profession 
educating the exceptional child—and for the 
many groups, formal and informal, using 
TIONAL CHILDREN basis for discussion and 
direction. 

Further news about this new feature will appear 


future issues. 


PORTLAND SUMMER MEETINGS 
WERE GRAND SUCCESS 

The ICEC summer meetings the NEA’s Port- 
land, Oreg., convention proved successful 
than could have even hoped for,” reported 
Ruth Porterfield Baker, the general chairman. 
“Sections were well-attended and the luncheon and 
afternoon sessions were crowded capacity,” she 
enthusiastically added. 

It’s fact that ICEC summer meetings are 
growing larger year year. That not only be- 
cause people are interested exceptional children, 
but because ICEC program committees have con- 
sistently done good job. This year our thanks 
Mrs. Baker, Edgar Taylor, her assistant 
chairman, and all their helpers who partici- 
pated making the occasion success. 


ICEC COMMITTEES ASSIST 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 

Earning reputation for doing good job 
habit with several ICEC committees. One whose 
work has recently attracted attention the hos- 
pitalized child committee, under the chairmanship 
Mildred Walton Michigan. 

the summer 1955, this committee was in- 
vited the Junior Red Cross assist planning 
hospitalized child program for that organization. 
special committee (See June, 1955, ICEC 
LETIN) was appointed and met two-day work- 
shop with Red Cross officials, which time the 
project was broadened include the homebound 
child. result, Jane Stoddard California, 
chairman the ICEC committee the home- 
bound, was invited contribute suggestions and 
evaluate committee plans date. 

The efforts the workshop and evaluations, fol- 
lowed additional considerations and editorial 
work the Red Cross, resulted the publication, 
Service and Homebound and Hospitalized 


Children. This fine 16-page guide developed 
Red Cross chapters, came off the press last June. 
sets forth the objectives and plan the program. 
Lord, ICEC past-president and contributor 
the first chapter wrote follows: 

“The Council believes that all children who are 
their homes hospitals due illness, disease 
crippling should, physically able, have the 
benefit educational and recreational services. 

“This ideal far from reality. recent 
survey committee the Council, only 208 
hospitals the United States out 4049 studied 
conducted educational and recreational programs 
directed toward providing for the mental health 
needs children. With these limitations service, 
all the more important that the opportunities 
outlined this booklet fully exploited every 
community. 

“The hospital community institution not 
unlike the schools its spirit service. seems 
especially appropriate that community resources 
and community agencies such the Red Cross help 
the hospital and the home provide rich emotional 
life for children time special need. 
hoped that the communities the nation will trans- 
late the helpful suggestions presented this bul- 
letin into activities which will touch the lives 
these children constructive way.” 


THE PROGRAM BRIEF 


“The aim the Red Cross program for home- 
bound and hospitalized children bring about 
mutual understanding, develop sense partner- 
ship, and increase participation between children 
who are disabled handicapped and those who 
are not.” emphasizes year-round program, 
not just Christmas Easter project. points 
out the persons with whom and through whom the 
Red Cross may work. suggests ways for enabling 
homebound children become 
“contributory” participants the program well 
special recipients its benefits. Finally 
help provide material means for meeting the edu- 
cational and recreational needs these children, 
proposes two projects. One the assembling and 
preparation individual activity kits and the other 
the construction and provisioning fun 
wagon. Items content for the latter are classified 
according age interests. Those for the kits are 
classified according differences interests 


age and sex. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


your community does not have Junior Red 
Cross program for homebound hospitalized 
children, perhaps you can instrumental getting 
one started. Why not suggest your local Red 
Cross unit that give consideration the program 
proposed the above mentioned brochure has 
received, coded ARC 1448, June, 1956. But also 
your part preparing the way. program that 
involves many agencies, and individuals this 
one—the hospital administration, the physician, the 
nurses, the home, the Red Cross, the school admin- 
istration, the teacher, and others requires tact, 
salesmanship, patience, and timing. All persons 
concerned must ready and willing proceed 
the same time—otherwise nothing happens. 

may well that future years will mark this 
new Red Cross program the one that really 
sparked national interest the hospitalized and 
the homebound. cannot claim such interest now. 
Despite the fact that the first comprehensive hos- 
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Wayne County, Michigan, includes Detroit, the 
Fourth city the country and great automotive 
center. Bordering Lake St. Clair, the Detroit 
River, and Lake Erie, not uncommon see 
freighters from foreign countries pass the city. 
Here one section the country which finds 
Canada lying the south and easily accessible 
the tunnel under the Detroit River the Ambas- 
sador Bridge. 

This area known for cities other than Detroit; 
Dearborn, Wyandotte, Trenton, River Rouge, 
Ecorse, Allen Park, Lincoln Park, Grosse Pointe, 
Highland Park, Hamtramck, Wayne, Northville, 
Plymouth, and not rural county but 
considered part metropolitan area. There 
are school districts ranging from approximately 
150 Detroit’s 400,000 enrollment. Nearly one- 
third the children Michigan are this county. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION WAYNE COUNTY 


JUNE ENGLAND 


Coordinator, Special Education Services 
Wayne County Board Education 


The Wayne County Board Education sub- 
scribes the philosophy the community school. 
recognizes the function the County Board and 
its staff the intermediate body working closely 
with the State Department Public Instruction and 
the local boards education. keeping with this, 
the problem providing adequate educational and 
related services for all children considered. Since 
every school district does not have sufficient num- 
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CLASSROO 


GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


ber children each area special education 
warrant the establishment individual pro- 
grams, cooperation among and collaboration with 
districts obviously necessary. 

Assuming its obligation, the Wayne County 
Board Education created department special 
education the fall 1952, and appointed 
son this department work with all county 
school districts the planning and developing 
programs the basis need. The plan pro- 
cedure was developed with the aid the Special 
Education Committee the Wayne County Associ- 
ation School Superintendents, consultants from 
Wayne University, the University Michigan, 
Michigan State Normal College, and the State De- 
partment Public Instruction. The recommenda- 
tions this group were follows: 


The development working principles and inter- 
pretation terminology order promote better 
understanding. 

survey determine needs and facilities. 


The compilation and interpretation the results 
this survey. 

The development new programs the basis 
need evidenced the survey. 


The role the special education coordinator 
Wayne County has been one consulting, assisting 
planning, and facilitating, rather than one 
directing. The prime concern planning new pro- 
grams has been for these programs part 
the community, staffed community-employed 
personnel. 

All children should have the experience 
regular classroom provided their optimal ability 
can developed therein. Special programs are 
developed for handicapped children, always with 
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the thought that their education should prepare them 
live normal life situations comfortably and 
adequately possible. 


UNIQUE 


GENEVIEVE MAGNUSON 


Hospital Teacher 
Detroit Public Schools 


the history the past several years repeats 
itself, before the present school year closes, from 
teachers, assigned either the Detroit 
the Wayne County Board Education, will have 
taught somewhat fewer than 500 children 
sanitariums, convalescent homes,—and the Chil- 
dren’s, Herman Kiefer, Wayne County General hos- 
pitals—in addition dozen more general hospi- 
tals throughout the metropolitan area. 


Numerically, the above represent only small 
segment the over-all teaching program this 
heavily populated Michigan county; but, every 
teacher hospital assignment firmly convinced 
program more important more unique. 
With great diversification types hospitals, 
the particular situations procedures which con- 
tribute the uniqueness hospital teaching vary 
with each teacher. The experiences the teacher 
going into general hospital twice week teach 
one child are bound different from those the 
teacher who for many years has been assigned 
member teaching staff from two-to-six 
persons sanitarium convalescent home. For 
brief over-all look the ways which this spe- 
cialized area teaching unique the broad field 
general education, the following 
proach presented: 

Hospital teaching unique function, adminis- 
tration and procedures, opportunities for addi- 
tional professional growth and satisfactions for the 
individual teacher. 

Hospital teaching basically designed 
gressively meet the individual educational needs 
the individual child his recovery advances from 
the acute stage illness disability, through the 
the various intermediary stages convalescence, 
the point where ready return full- 
time, normal school schedule. 

The doctor who hospitalizes child would not 

expected prescribe the same medication and 
treatment, the same restrictions physical activity, 


from onset through convalescence; neither the 
function hospital teaching maintain uniform 
“business usual” program throughout the child’s 
entire illness. 

Every hospital teacher public school teacher, 
paid from public funds, has payroll school 
which reports are returned, and principal whom 
she responsible. Teaching the convalescent 
homes and the general hospitals the city 
Detroit administered the division special 
education the Detroit Schools. Teaching 
Wayne County General Hospital and the other 
hospitals the out-county communities part 
the homebound program under the direction 
the Wayne County Board Education. There 
nothing unusual this administrative pattern; but 
this point that the administration hospital 
teaching takes its unique quality. 

The teaching not done schools but individual 
hospitals—many with vastly differing specialties, with vary- 
ing facilities space, ward arrangement, and equipment 
that much the mechanics the daily teaching pro- 
gram falls within the province the medical and nursing 
professions rather than the principals and departmental 
supervisors the home schools. The doctor determines 
when child well enough start school work; places 
initial restrictions the amount time and effort which 
can expended. The hospital superintendent assigns 
time and space that the school program fits into the 
hospital schedule. The school must fit into the hospital 
orbit—the hospital does not and cannot revolve around the 
school program. The child hospitalized because ill- 
ness—not that can educated. 

The hospital teacher, under this dual supervision, 
obliged make decisions changes and in- 
terruptions schedule, handle disciplinary prob- 
lems which would normally referred principal 
supervisor. The hospital teacher will have 
alter many teaching procedures accommodate the 
disabilities and needs the children. Schedules 
Individual and group projects will shorter 
duration and simpler execution than the 
regular classroom since some sick children have 
shorter interest and attention spans. The teacher 
will need become past master the art simpli- 
fication and short cut order that every lesson 
can exceptionally meaningful and clear com- 
pensate for the time lost while the acutely ill child 
could not profit from the school program. Where 
the children the convalescent homes are grouped 
grade and/or age, teaching will the indi- 
vidual level. 
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Good present-day schools offer teachers the opportunity 
for professional growth and enrichment the form 
in-service education, work shops, extra-curricular groups. 
this area hospital teaching takes unique flavor. 
The teacher who sees occasional child the general 
hospital has lesser advantage than does the teacher 
permanently assigned sanitarium convalescent 
center; but shares the widening professional hori- 
zons she contacts doctors, nurses, and other hospital 
personnel; absorbs some the feel and “know how” 
hospital living. The teacher permanently assigned 
treatment center absorbs the equivalent many credit 
hours professional training; not one but several 
fields which teacher would never contact regular 
school situation. Philosophies treatment, knowledge 
causes, and prognoses specific diseases, understanding 
and sharing clinic procedures and evaluations, observa- 
tion, and participation research are only few the 
experiences. 

The hospital teacher has yet another unique source 
satisfaction. The privilege establishing strong and 
direct teacher-child relationship because the smaller 
groups, the individualized teaching, and the intimate physi- 
cal contacts the daily program. 


any school year draws close, the score- 
or-more hospital teachers Detroit and Wayne 
County will taking stock and completing reports 
year unique, varied, and interesting experi- 
ences. teacher will have followed different 
program but with few exceptions they will respond 
uniformly one respect. Transfers requested will 
few; next year they will again prefer return 
their own unique province—hospital 


The New Look 


DELORES PEABODY 


Ann Visger School 
River Rouge, Michigan 


Although assumed that public school 
education free all children America, many 
groups children are denied this opportunity. 
handicapped child, much any other, needs 
feel the safety, warmth, companionship, and love 
good family atmosphere. Parents today realize 
this need. For these school-age children with handi- 
caps and those nursery age, the public schools 
can offer solution their educational problem. 

This concept the education exceptional chil- 
dren has been put operation Wayne County. 
The County Board Education realized that al- 
though two the communities the county, Dear- 
born and Detroit, were doing fine job educating 
these special children, the rest the county with 
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For those who teach the blind live 


The Story 
BLINDNESS 


GABRIEL FARRELL 
Director Emeritus the 
Perkins School for the Blind 

This much-needed book the 
long history 
Homer and the ancient bards to- 
day’s latest educational, medical, sci- 
entific and legislative advances. 


THE STORY BLINDNESS tells 
what means—personally, socially, 
and economically—to sightless, and 
traces the lives many men and 
women whom blindness led fame, 
into the depths poverty. 


Dr. Farrell offers up-to-date 
count what science and society have 
available education and employment 
UNESCO and WHO teachers, 
rulers, scientists, churches and gov- 
ernments who have worked for the 
blind through many centuries and 
countries. This wide-ranging study 
also surveys physical rehabilitation, 
recent medical research, and many 
other subjects immediate 
those who work equip the sightless 
for full life seeing world. 
constant and enlight- 
ening insistence the social aspects 
blindness and its creative possibil- 
ities, both for the blind and for the rest 


$4.50 through your bookseller, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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more than school districts, cities, and towns had 
very inadequate facilities. Many these communi- 
ties had only four-or-five handicapped children, but 
when total county count was made the numbers 
were significant. The Superintendent’s Committee, 
representing all the communities the county, 
guided the Special Education Coordinator, 
planned program furnish educational facilities 
for these children. The municipalities forgot 
boundary lines, individual gains and prestige, and 
worked for boys and girls who needed educational 
help. The River Rouge Board Education accepted 
the first challenge and agreed furnish rooms and 
teachers for educational program for children 
who were blind. the time this decision, River 
Rouge had blind children who would this 
new program but the board education could see 
the need and accepted its responsibility edu- 
cating all the children. 


Because the Superintendent’s Committee feels the 
importance keeping visually 
dren their own homes and normal school situ- 
ations, the programs are set regular public 
elementary schools. Since these children need spec- 
ialized training early life, the nursery school pro- 
gram part the regular curriculum. The blind 
children enter school three-or-four years age 
and continue through the six grades the elemen- 
tary school. The special teachers conduct the nursery 
school program and give counsel and guidance 
the children they slowly integrate into the regu- 
lar classrooms the school. The teachers are 
available for special assistance and direction the 
regular grade teachers who have blind child en- 
rolled their room. When the children are ready 
attend junior high school, they enroll their 
neighborhood school with occasional consultant help 
from the special teachers. 

The American Foundation for the Blind and the 
National Association for the Prevention Blindness 
suggest that the best way educate blind child 
keep him his own home and give him many 
early contacts with everyday life the community. 
Many schools have realized the best way educate 
our “new citizens,” the displaced children from 
other countries, get them immediately into reg- 
ular classrooms. seems sound reasoning assume 
that blind children with adequate and 
training can assume their rightful place the regu- 
lar public school. 


The program for blind children started January, 1955 
the Ann Visger Elementary School River Rouge. 
state reimbursed program, but original funds were 
donated both interested individuals and service organ- 
izations. part public school program, the children 
benefit from all services provided for the regular class- 
room: the speech correctionist, the school nurse and doctor, 
the services ophthalmologist, the school diagnostician, 
and the visiting teacher. Two large classrooms, “play- 
room” and room, and small “kitchen” room 
were made available for this program. The teachers and 
children the school were well prepared for the “new 
arrivals” and eagerly awaited the appearance the first 
blind child. staggered entrance procedure was used with 
three children entering the first day and the rest entering 
two’s the children became accustomed the program. 
Because the distances these children travel attend 
school, necessary maintain all-day program. The 
children range age from three-to-seven years. The two 
teachers, husband-and-wife team, give the program the 
informal “mama and papa” climate good home. They 
are assisted volunteer helpers from the Greater Detroit 
alumni Delta Gamma. 

The daily program starts 9:30 and continues 
until three the afternoon. Music, rhythms, outdoor play, 
group games, free play with toys, story telling, arts, crafts, 
and lunch followed rest period are included the 
pre-school program. The older children make many visits 
the regular kindergarten and grade rooms 
pate their activities. Music and physical education are 
the first and easiest subjects integrated with the regular 
classrooms. Through the use braille editions the 
regular reading texts, the blind children also join their 
sighted peers for more academic work. 


The pre-school program made meet the 
needs young childhood and centers around the 
child’s intérests. The children learn with singing, 
playing rhythm band instruments, participating 
singing games and rhythmic activities. They prog- 
ress their ability manage themselves around 
the room and school. The socialization that takes 
place most important. The ability entertain 
themselves playing with toys new experi- 
ence for many the children. Opportunities 
independent activities are important. The children 
individually take notes the office, make visits 
other classrooms, wipe dishes, make gelatin and 
puddings. They make gifts and cards for sick mem- 
bers the group. These types learning situations 
make the children more acceptable their own 
homes and lay firm basis for future scholastic 
work, 

The children learn play first with the teacher, then 
with small group, and finally larger one. The training, 
understanding, and guidance the teacher most im- 
portant the first steps toward the child’s com- 
munication and integration with his unseen world. Listening 


educational records and good stories, playing the 
play house with its miniature stove, sink, and cupboard, 
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Summer 1957 
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Curricula, 
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Demonstration 
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Speech Correction 
Visiting Teachers 
Vocaticnal Rehabilitation 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SCENIC BEAUTY 


Summer Session—July August 1957 
Also complete undergraduate and curricula during academic year. 
For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 


matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


and working with other toys provides the basis for much 
dramatic play that brings reality into the child’s world. 


Excursions around the school are started im- 
mediately. The nurse’s clinic, the office, and the 
music room are few places visited. The trips 
lengthen include the neighborhood around the 
school with visits stores, parks, and the play- 
ground. These trips provide early community con- 
tacts and give preliminary experiences travel 
training and safety. The longest excursion bus 
the children’s zoo. This zoo composed small 
animals that are sufficiently tamed the children 
can hold them. The children feed the animals 
special food provided for the purpose, but the big- 
gest attraction learning the different animal 
sounds. Each child’s mother goes with him the 
trip; and after seeing the animals, everyone has 
picnic lunch and then returns school. This trip 
integrated activity with all the first grade 
rooms the building. The teachers are particularly 
interested having the mothers come along 
they can talk the children home about what 
they have “seen” the trip. 

One advantage the program the associations 
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blind children have with sighted children the 
regular, everyday school life. The blind children 
are daily contact with the kindergarten and 
primary children and participate equals sing- 
ing, playing rhythm instruments, doing rhythmic 
activities, and playing games. The primary classes 
visit the pre-school room and read stories sing 
for the children. Some children from the sixth- 
grade classes come each day play with the blind 
children. They learn how teach the little ones 
games, and both the younger and older children 
benefit from the experience. When extra help 
needed prepare lunch, help the children eat, 
watch nap time, the sixth graders volunteered 
their parties for the blind children 
are planned club sixth-grade sighted girls 
who make refreshments and direct the party. 

These blind children will continue Ann Visger 
School through the sixth grade; thus, extremely 
important that they feel really important part 
the school. 

good beginning this program important 
and the children who enter will pre-school 
kindergarten age. 
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school program not complete unless offers 
help the parents the children serves. 
parent study group has been organized with the help 
the Wayne County Board Education psycholo- 
gist. This group serves not only the parents the 
children attending the school, but any parent 
blind child who wishes attend. The monthly 
meetings are not organized for entertaining the par- 
ents through lectures and movies. They are 
educational experience with discussions and self- 
help sessions enable the parents solve their 
problems connected with rearing their blind child. 

One day week has been designated “parents 
day” school. The parents sign volunteer 
helpers this day. Every parent expected 
take turn. This broadens the parents understand- 
ing the program and the methods teaching 
their children. 

Recently, another parent service was established. 
The teacher makes home calls the parents the 
children who are too young attend pre-school. 
hoped this service will better prepare the chil- 
dren for their school experiences, and give the 
parents the understanding and help they need 
educating blind child. 

set slides and explanatory script showing the 
pre-school program for blind children action 
available writing to: Services for Blind Chil- 
dren, Ann Visger School, Abbott Street, 
River Rouge 18, Michigan. 


Laughter Our Password 


ELEANOR VOLKER 


Teacher Deaf and Hard Hearing 
Ecorse, Michigan 


old Chinese proverb states: frog 
well, heaven only sieve size.” deaf 
child well soundlessness, life often only 
“me” size. There one sound universally un- 
derstood all—and that laughter. Even the 
deaf child who cannot utter single understandable 
word can laugh. Laughter, since usually the 
result interaction with people, can the precious 
“password” the first rung the ladder leading 
the top the well. can bring the relaxation, 
the security, the balm, often needed the life 
acoustically handicapped person child. 


The Ecorse Board Education has undertaken 
the responsibility setting the department for 
the education children who are deaf and hard 
hearing the area south Detroit, encompassing 
approximately cities and townships. The room 
situated one the local public grade schools 
the city Ecorse. The children are transported 
school special bus. This bus carries children 
with impaired hearing and blind children River 
Rouge and orthopedic children rooms Allen 
Park and Ecorse. 

The classroom large and sunny with hardwood floors 
(wonderful for rhythm work) and soundproof ceiling. 
The windows are covered with washable boucle curtains 
which let the light, but cut down echoes which are 
annoying when amplified hearing aid. Scraping 
chairs are not annoying small washable rugs are 
when placed under the chairs. Other important features 
are piano, adjustable, movable mirror, and long, low, 
movable bulletin board. The hub all activities the in- 
dispensable group hearing aid with record player; hang- 
ing, movable, “boom” mike; powerful mike for “teacher”; 
and movable, controlled earphone units. Each child can 
move his controls from chair chair, from chair 
blackboard. Chairs and desks are arranged around the 
hearing aid semi-circle with backs the windows. 
Everyone the best possible light for speech reading 
and speech. Almost all the children wear their own 
hearing aids, and proudly! larger, more powerful aid 
can carried from classroom classroom the children 
attending regular classes, and needs only plugged into 
the wall. 

The underlying goal this program the inte- 
gration children with hearing losses with spe- 
cial training part the day, into regular classrooms 
soon possible. The children can play and 
work with “normal” children their own age. 
Some are spending half the school day reg- 
ular grades. This would impossible without the 
splendid interest and cooperation the part 


the entire school staff. 


Real Life 

The school day, for these children from ages 
four 14, centers around real life situations from 
which materials for speech, speech reading, lan- 
guage, academic work are derived. one area 
covered without the others playing important 
roles since lipreading cannot exist without speech; 
and speech cannot exist without language. These 
children with impaired hearing are lacking the 
knowledge and ability deal with situations such 
as: 

buying tickets for the theater bus 
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introducing people themselves 

explaining directions 

asking for directions place 

telling about show 

telling how and where they obtained ob- 
ject 

talking about vacation. 


Lessons are aimed these situations. learning 
how order meal restaurant each child takes 
turn being the waitress, being the customer, and some- 
times being the cook. The children make their own menus. 
They write the language forms each person should use. 
The group goes through all the motions, even setting 
the table with dishes, paying with play money, writing 
the bills, and putting coats leave. Drill given 
the language forms and word sounds that gave trouble. 
The group talks together using lists familiar things 
that have been written the chalk board. working 
on, “May have glass water, please?” the vowels 
the sentence would the bases babbling, gradually 
adding the initial consonant sounds, the final conson- 
ants, and then the complete sentence. This place 
nonsense syllables which would have direct appli- 
cation the work. This accompanied 
movements, and/or using the sounds familiar tune. 


Where does laughter enter in? Webster defines 
laughter being not only explosive display 
merriment, but “an expression the eyes 
countenance indicative amusement.” The word 
denotes genuine pleasure derived from in- 
terest and understanding the moving scene 
before us, spontaneous amusement which arises 
from understanding the absurdities life. 
the classroom the children not only put their 
own coats, but someone elses. They not only find ob- 
jects use, but surprises. child not only orders 
meal, but often finds has ordered too much. 
The boy girl not only asks the way the library, 
but may ask the way the moon. something 
funny happens, effort made sure everyone 
understands, then all the children laugh, them- 
selves well with others. Mistakes due 
loss hearing can amusing there under- 
standing how and why something funny. 

Edward Nitchie, the late educator the deaf 
once wrote, “If lame man stumbles and falls, no- 
body laughs; everyone rushes help him his feet. 
blind man runs into stone wall, everyone 
all sympathy. But let deaf man make mistake, 
due his deafness, and everyone laughs.” 
goes say, “If who are deaf would cultivate 
the saving grace laughing our mistakes 
would take all the sting out them.” 


Elizabeth Helm Nitchie, New Lessons Lip Reading, 
Lippincott Co., 17-18. 
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Possible Get the High School 
Help 


IRENE McLELLAN 


Teacher Consultant for Mentally Handicapped 
Livonia, Michigan 


device for presenting the needs mentally 
handicapped children high schools, one school 
system used screening committee meeting for 
ninth-grade mentally handicapped boy. 

order give true picture possible, 
school personnel who had been instrumental 
the boy’s education from elementary school the 
present time, with special staff and the assistant 
superintendent, were seated panel 
the entire high school staff regular teachers 
meeting. Each person the committee identified 
himself, explained his contact with the boy, and 
gave his impressions the child’s academic achieve- 
ment and social competency. the conclusion 
the diagnostician gave his report. Recommenda- 
tions for the future training the boy were made 
the committee, after full discussion the com- 
mittee. 

the beginning the meeting there had been 
comments from the high school staff which indi- 
cated their lack understanding the boy’s 
problems. the committee continued, was 
obvious that the staff began recognize that this 
boy, even as’ normal one, was entitled 
education which would fit him lead useful 
life was capable our society. The 
high school staff began participate the dis- 
cussion with the realization that this boy had needs 
similar those all children. They recognized 
their responsibility all children. 

Since this staff meeting, the teachers consultant 
for the mentally handicapped and the classroom 
teachers the boy have met frequently plan 
how meet his needs under existing conditions. 
These teachers have shown growing understand- 
ing this boy and have begun consider ways 
which all mentally handicapped boys and girls 
might benefit from high school experience. Some 
teachers think that because many factors 
home and the community, high school not 
the answer for all boys and girls. Therefore, 
junior high school must considered 
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possible terminal educational point for some stu- 
dents who are years old. This under- 
standing leads job training much lower 
level than might previously have been considered. 
Thus, partial-work experience and 
school experience day becomes another facet 
the many possibilities considered means to- 
ward helping mentally handicapped students take 
place our society. 


Physical Therapy Program 


RUTH SPRAGUE 


Physical Therapist 
Allen Park and Ecorse Schools 


physical therapy program plan the orthopedic 
rooms the Allen Park and Ecorse special education 
programs includes regular exercise routines 
the orthopedic doctors, but the specific emphasis 
the functional activities daily living. The prime 
concern helping each child work out the problems that 
limit his activities the school and home. These 
include learning: 


take care toilet needs 

dress and undress 

move about with minimum without assistance 
get from wheel chair desk 

learn fall without fear injury 

get and out car 

participate activities that will permit in- 
creasing degree independence 


the child becomes more independent self- 
care, integration into outside classrooms becomes 
possible. 

addition the work with parents and teachers, 
the physical therapist joins the school nurse and 
all agencies concerned with follow-up medical 
and orthopedic care the child 
lems brace adjustment, new braces, wheel chairs, 
and summer camp experience. 


The aims the physical therapy program are: 


For the child 
—independence self-help and self-care 
—learning problem solving approach 
adjustment his handicap 
For the parent 
—an understanding his child’s needs 
—opportunities for growth and development 
secure home environment 
Working for the accomplishment these aims, 
the physical therapist and special teachers see the 
need for looking future goals. The future in- 
cludes exploring the areas recreation, guidance, 


and counseling. The future includes the develop- 
ment interests that may lead vocational plan- 
ning order that the total needs the child may 
met his public school experience. 


Completion Secondary Education for the 
Mentally Handicapped 


LAWRENCE MILLER 


Teacher-Coordinator the Mentally 
Handicapped, Fordson High School 
Dearborn, Michigan 


realistic and workable school program for 
older mentally handicapped students completing 
its sixth year the Fordson High School Dear- 
born. The program was established provide 
school experience parallel with outside work ex- 
periences. was originated help mentally handi- 
capped students better prepared take their 
place modern day living. 

This program provides academic, social, and 
industrial training, job placement, and vocational 
counseling. Job placement training with business 
and industrial concerns was made part the school 
program since many the mentally handicapped 
pupils were dropped from school without any 
idea how find hold job. When students 
have fulfilled their requirements for graduation, 
they have received high school education 
their level and are capable earning their own 
way life. 

Mentally handicapped students are accepted into 
the high school program from the junior high 
schools and elementary schools, more on_ their 
ability adjust socially rather than 
academic ability. The majority these mentally 
handicapped pupils, not just the “cream the 
are put into the high school program. 

The classroom curriculum consists 
gram all types classes. The students have individual 
class programs and are inserted into many regular 
classes, both academic and non-academic, their cap- 


abilities allow. Thus, they are kept the same facilities 
and surroundings the regular students. 


Students take the majority their academic class 
work special, self-contained classroom where the 
work aimed directly indirectly the problems the 
students will encounter the outside world. Problems 
that the students bring ones that are encountered 
during the employer contact are immediately inserted into 
the class lessons. this way, the pupils are helped with 
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problems soon they arise and the class gains ex- 
perience helping solve the problems. 

The pupils who are mentally handicapped are 
given the opportunity take driver training, art, 
crafts, industrial arts, home economics, health 
education, music, and typing the regular school 
classes. The livelihood many these students will 
depend upon the skills their hands. They are 
given the chance develop these skills the best 
ways available. Even more than the skills, the 
social adjustment the pupils these ouside 
classes immeasurable. 

Extra curricular activities are definite part 
the program for mentally handicapped students. 
They are encouraged attend all social and ath- 
letic events and much part the 
school any the other students. They are in- 
vited join many the school clubs and activities. 
Several students have been members the school’s 
various athletic teams and some the boys have 
been managers different sport teams. 

The major part the school program for the 
boy girl who mentally handicapped “outside 
job placement and training” business and indus- 
trial facilities. This part the secondary program 
the most important for these students. School 
credit given students, who, under the super- 
vision the school, are placed part-time and 
eventually full-time employment. With the belief 
that the mentally handicapped can work prac- 
tically every vocational field, employment sought 
the basis interest and ability the student 
the special education teacher-coordinator. 


The pupils are started small, part-time jobs where they 
can gain experience. There substitute school training 
that can equal “on-the-job training.” students become 
more successful doing the work, their hours are in- 
creased they are moved better job. Before the end 
their senior year, they are placed into full-time, super- 
vised work. Each student paid the standard wage for 
the job doing. Raises are given the student gains 
experience and continues until the top wage made. 
All state, federal, and union employment requirements 
are met. 


The responsibility taking care one’s money 
and saving for goal good subject 
studied core situation mathematics and social 
studies. Last year the total pay for the mentally 
handicapped students Fordson High School was 
almost $40,000.00 Most the students have sav- 
ings accounts and they all have future goals. 

Graduation with the regular student body the 
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The following review the first publication 
the new dealing with the 
study problems exceptional children. Another 
monograph series will appear this column 
the near future. These are the first efforts provide 


—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


persons interested and working with exceptional 
children with complete monograph series devoted 
the problems exceptionality. 

sure all will follow the development 
these series with the keenest interest and an- 


Review 


Speech Laryugectomy 


DiCarlo, M., Amster, and Herer, R.: Speech After Laryngectomy. Syracuse, Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1955. 184 $4.00 


Reviewed ARTHUR HOUSE, 
Acoustics Laboratory, 


Massachusetts Institute Technology 


true most rehabilitative problems, speech 
pathologies can discussed from variety 
points view. the present case, the authors 
this monograph have given report their 
efforts study experimentally certain cardinal 
problems pertaining speech after laryngectomy. 
The may prove little misleading the 
readers search advice concerning the clinical 
handling laryngectomized clients, but the sub- 
title the book detailed enough repeated 
here: Comparative Study the Breathing and 
Speech Coordinations Laryngectomized and 
Normal Subjects, and the Relationships Between 
the Breathing and Speech Coordinations and 
Articulatory Errors Laryngectomized Subjects 
their Speech Intelligibility.” 


DiCarlo and his associates have performed 
major service demonstrating detail the 
breathing characteristics laryngectomized and 
normal speakers, and analyzing the articulatory 
errors characteristic ‘good’ and ‘poor’ laryngec- 
tomized speakers. This reviewer could not but 
impressed the careful and thorough application 
Stetsonian techniques the phonation-respira- 
tion association-disassociation question. seems 
unfortunate, however, that the findings pertaining 
the cinefluoroscopic portions the study were 
not reported more detail. 

The monograph certain received with 
varying degrees warmth persons divergent 
interests. For example, seems valid assume 
that these experiments were undertaken assist 
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PAUL BOWMAN, ROBERT DeHAAN, 
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third series progress reports describing 
the first half ten-year project studying and 
aiding maladjusted and talented children 
selected city 50,000 population. The authors 
suggest how potentially maladjusted children 
may identified and report the remedial 
procedures that have been developed and used 
with children. Paper $2.50 


ROGERS. Here the first interpretive descrip- 
tion reading maturity based analysis 
“the total personality.” assessing the 
problem growth the authors begin with care- 
fully wrought concept maturity, develop from 
mass validating evidence reading maturity 
scale, and fully explain methods for its use. 


$5.50 


ROBERT HAVIGHURST, EUGENE 
STIVERS, and ROBERT DeHAAN. The 
major portion the book consists concise 
summaries ways that gifted children are 
educated forty-five schools, school systems, 
and special projects throughout the United 
States Paper $1.50 


HELEN MANSFIELD ROBINSON. 
noteworthy volume providing valuable sugges- 
tions, based upon experiment, for making more 
valid diagnosis causes reading disability 
the clinical situation. $4.00 
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the clinician his task, that is, give him tools 
with which can help his clients achieve pro- 
ficiency speech communication. That these in- 
tentions were shared the authors evident 
statements indicating their desire clarify 
the mechanism laryngectomized speech itself, and 
“contribute important insights the speech re- 
learning process”. (p. 17). The clinician who reads 
this publication, however, must prepared 
grapple with tables and figures replete with 
frustrated further the brevity the integrating 
and explanatory discussions the findings. 

evaluating book this type, one cannot 
but wonder about the role the publisher. 
the work represents important research efforts, the 
Syracuse University Press congratulated 
for having brought the reading public. The 
editors, however, have not been entirely successful 
eliminating misspelled words and conflicts be- 
tween textual and tabulated materials. Unfor- 
tunately the detailed discussions tabulated mate- 
rials are usually spatially separated from the mate- 
rials themselves—this major problem when one 
faced with the reading tables—and the 
handling phonetic leaves something 
desired. 

spite these minor faults, Speech After 
Laryngectomy required reading for all serious 
students clinical speech problems. The experi- 
mental findings should help lay rest some 
the basic controversies concerning esophageal speech 
and stimulate the development more re-educative 
programs based upon rational grounds, while the 
experimental procedures themselves will serve 
guideposts future clinical research programs. 


COUNSELLING HEARING 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 22) 


Counselling Services Enrich Inter-Agency Rela- 
tionships and Cooperation 


Through joint case studies the school department’s 
Hearing Service and the Social Service Department 
the Rhode Island Hospital, became increasingly ap- 
parent the hospital staff that the hospital Nose, Ear, 
Throat Department, although had facilities for the 
treatment diseases the ear, lacked services for 
evaluation and rehabilitation planning deafness itself. 
Patients with hearing defects need audiologic evaluation 


followed rehabilitation planning. Since this approach 
conserving hearing relatively new, many administra- 
tion officers the average hospital staff are unfamiliar 
with it. 

the Rhode Island Hospital, the chiefs Social 
Service and Otology realized these lacks. series inter- 
agency conferences were held during which need for 
audiologic services were discussed and initial plans were 
made toward eventual achievement such services. The 
first step was the planning and holding institute 
hearing problems for orientation the staff the 
hospital this new area treatment. Hospital admin- 
istrators, pediatricians, otologists, social workers, intern- 
ists, and nurses attended the institute. The social service 
department the hospital called upon the hearing 
counselor the school department develop program 
for the institute since her specialized training could 
offer the specifics this field. Case histories from the 
hospital files were used the basis for the presentation. 
From these personal histories the following implications 
for augmented hospital services became clear: 

The impact even mild moderate unrelieved 
deafness can great that the person usually 
needs not only audiologic evaluation, but the 
advantages other services, medical, psychologi- 
cal, social and others. 

hospital Rhode Island should add audio- 
logical clinic its services because medical setting 
best for coordinated help for those with diag- 
nosis deafness. Rhode Island there uni- 
versity with Hearing and. Speech Department. 


Counselling Means Developing Community- 
Wide Programs and Helping Set Standards 
For Them 


Because “Help for the Hard Hearing” the general 
project Quota Clubs, International, the school hearing 
counselor and the Providence Quota Club president dis- 
cussed the possibility creating communitywide “In- 
stitute Hearing Problems.” the result joint 
efforts community organization, excellent institute 
was held with outstanding representation school 
superintendents, social workers, otologists, pediatricians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and nurses attending. 

the recommendation this Institute, steering 
committee with statewide representation was formed. 
its request, became official permanent com- 
mittee the Health Division the Providence Council 
Community Services. 

The hearing counselor was active the formation 
the committees that brought this about. She continues 
active and accept leadership the committee 
work. The goals the group are outline “blue 
print” for what, hoped, can lead 
hearing conservation program for Rhode Island. 

Counselling services, then, include accepting leader- 
ship community organization. 


CONCLUSION 
The counselling services described here have been 
developed part the hearing conservation 
program the Providence Schools. explained 
the beginning this article, they combine 


(Continued page 38) 
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units represent significant advance the field aural train- 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost 
the vanishing point, order increase the interest span 

the child. Instead tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
Serves Any Size Class ceeds accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice 
the home well the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. short demonstration will convince you that they 
are 
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(Continued from page 36) 

education and social case work methods achieve 
the objective treating the “whole child.” Such 
principles are applicable any special education 
program that has incorporated within its goal the 
total rehabilitation plan. Experience has shown 
that many individuals have been helped make 
better adjustment life through the 
faceted approach their problems. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAMWORK 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 
skills might profitably enlisted from available 
university centers state agencies. 


The necessity education for team members 


Throughout this discussion repeated reference 
has been made the fact that teamwork proficiency 
must acquired through training and experience. 
important, where team members learn 
it? 

Much can learned the job leadership 
good, communication free, and the special educa- 
tion program oriented education for staff 
well children. Such activities staff confer- 
ences, freedom consultation with professional 
colleagues, the inclusion research activities 
on-going programs, all contribute keeping staff 
and consultants alert, well informed and receptive 
new ideas. Attendance professional conferences 
and workshops helps. does the ready availa- 
bility professional literature. Perhaps educa- 
tional activities hinge much the personal in- 
terests leaders and staff members school 
policy. Details may more capably discussed 
those more familiar with school administrators. 
From consultant’s standpoint, however, alert- 
ness the need constant education for all mem- 
bers the interdisciplinary team may make the 
difference between the opportunity for participation 
being extremely desirable quite the opposite. 

How many persons enter the field special 
education with training the dynamics and prac- 
tical skills involved interdisciplinary teamwork? 
Each must answer from his own background. 
knowledge the subject important there 
should place for the curriculum profes- 
sional and graduate schools. 


Conclusion 


This presentation has been concerned with some 
the fundamental problems involved operating 
smoothly running, true interdisciplinary team- 
work approach special education program. 
assumed that such approach has merit and 
that, its simplest form least, operates even 
the smallest communities. Seven basic considera- 
tions have been suggested significant factors 
the effective functioning interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. closing, seems well repeat that 
special education exists primarily for the children 
that need it, and that discussions like the present one 
are concerned only with means the end. 
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behavior skills required them the work-a-day 
world. Neither approach seems able 
both these tasks alone. Nor are the approaches 
equally effective the same time. would appear 
that until the age about so, the major 
curricular emphasis should the systematic 
presentation stimuli sense training program. 
This emphasis should gradually change until young- 
sters junior high school level are involved 
response emphasis program. this program gen- 
eral education provides the child the opportunity 
increasing his intellectual efficiency the 
limits imposed nature, and specific behavior 
training insures the development patterns be- 
havior socially acceptable nature. Although 
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guide for the study exceptional 
children. 1956. 276 Porter Sargent, Beacon St., Bos- 
ton Mass. $3.50. 

edited version the book originally published 
mimeographed form the author. 

JANE. Slow talk; guide for teachers and 
parents children with delayed language development. 
1956. 109 (Teachers College ser. education) Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ., New York. $2.75. 

Practical procedures used helping the child 
acquire language are discussed fully, always stressing that 
the child must accepted and understood. Parents and 
teachers will profit from the practical suggestions and 
from added insight the child’s development. 100 ref- 
erences. 

BLAKESLEE, ALTON Polio and the Salk vaccine; what 
you should know about it. 1956. illus. Paperbound. 
Grosset Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York, $1.00. 

authoritative book, endorsed the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, providing the layman with basic 
facts about poliomyelitis and its prevention. condensa- 
tion the book appears Woman’s Home Companion, 
May, 1956. 

Ernest Capy, Frances. How adopt child. 
1956. 189 Whiteside and William Morrow Co., New 
York. $3.00. 

This book offers essential information all aspects 
the adoption process. Chapter discusses adoption the 
handicapped child. 

Cerebral palsy; advances under- 
standing and care. 1956. 625 illus. Assn. for the Aid 
Crippled Children, 345 Kast 46th St., New York. 

Reports literature that has appeared since 1947 but 
seeks integrate the opinions experts all disciplines 
concerned with cerebral palsy, thus affording comprehen- 
sive view the medical, social, and educational aspects. 
Extensive bibliographies (1032 


Dunn, Studies reading and arithmetic 
mentally retarded boys: comparison the reading 
processes mentally retarded and normal boys the 
same mental age, Lloyd Dunn, II. Quantitative and 
qualitative analyses endogenous and exogenous boys 
arithmetic achievement, Rudolph Capobianco. 1956. 
142 tabs. (Monographs the Soc. for Research Child 
Development, Vol. XIX, ser. no. 85, no. 1954) Child De- 
velopment Publications, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
$3.00, paperbound. 

Dr. Dunn reviews previous studies and gives his own 
study analysis reading errors and other factors. af- 
fecting reading achievement. Dr. Capobianco’s study, where 
quantitative thinking concerned, found significant 
relationships between brain damage and the ability 
achieve arithmetic. 

Internatl. League against Epilepsy. Nov., 
1955. ser., v.4. 

Annual bibliography literature epilepsy for the 
year 1954, well technical papers individual authors, 
including: Cognitive deficit patients with psychomotor 
epilepsy, Angela Folsom Quadfasel and Paul Pruyser.—On 
changing social conceptions epilepsy, Alvin Rose, 
Leon Peace, and Merle League 
against Epilepsy: President’s report, Earl Walker.— 
WHO research study group juvenile 
ceutical preparations the treatment epilepsy, 
Saunie and Ch. Vaille. 

Available from Dr. Merlis, Editor, 150 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston 30, Mass., $2.00. 

1956. 327 illus. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. $5.50. 

For preparing teachers safety education, this textbook 
gives up-to-date information safety needs all areas 
living. Various methods are suggested for guiding stu- 
dents formulating their own safety codes and for pro- 
viding opportunity for student participation planning 
and conducting school safety programs. 
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Exceptional children. 1956. 428 illus. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York. $4.50. 

discussion the nature and needs the gifted, the 
mentally retarded brain damaged, and the physically 
handicapped. Special provisions for their education and 
training are considered with the main objective always 
being provide such care and training that the exceptional 
child will well-adjusted personality, able evaluate 
his gifts and limitations and live accordingly. 


nois plan for special education exceptional children; 
curriculum guide for teachers trainable mentally handi- 
capped children, comp. Bernice Baumgartner. 1955. 
121 illus., diagrams. (Circular ser. B-2) Spiral binding. 
Illinois Council for Retarded Children, P.O. Box 3333, 
Merchandise Mart Station, Chicago 54, $2.00. 

The guide its present form, the combined effort many 
persons interested the experiment, will use 
teachers and districts establishing programs, training in- 
stitutes preparing teachers for this area service, and 
aid evaluating programs now operation Illinois. 
Discussed are degrees mental retardation, administrative 
policies and their implication curriculum development, 
social adjustment, self-care and economic usefulness abili- 
ties, physical training, language development, music, arts, 
and guide for the teacher program develop- 
ment included. 


F., ed. Individual differences ele- 
mentary and secondary school children; the proceedings 
the workshop conducted the Catholic Univ. 
America, June 21, 1955. 1956. 224 tabs. Paper- 
bound. Catholic University America Press, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. $2.75. 


WENDELL, and others. Speech handicapped 
school children; rev. ed. 1956. 575 illus. Harper 
Bros., New York. $4.50. 

Two chapters this edition are completely new and 
considerably expanded: Dr. Johnson’s chapter stuttering 
and Dr. Edney’s chapter public school remedial speech 
programs reflect research, improved techniques, and pro- 
grams since 1948. Material the appendices—projects for 
students, instructional aids, and other helpful information for 
teachers—has been completely reworked. 


Loewy, Herta. Training the backward child. 1956. 
166 illus. Philosophical Library, New York. $3.75. 

The author’s earlier book, The Retarded Child; Guide 
for Parents and Teachers, was account her methods 
the care and education retarded children, some 
whom were classified “uneducable.” This book reports 
progress made her work since 1951. Written from 
the English point view, some the terms are unfamiliar, 
the diet lists, but the book offers much the way 
practical suggestions for the parent teacher. 


Our blind children; growing 
with them. 1956. 205 illus. Charles Thomas, Publ., 
Springfield, 

Written mainly for parents. Offers much that will 
helpful social workers, teachers, and those who counsel 
parents direct educational programs. Practical advice 
parent attitudes and the training blind children 
found every chapter; also discussed are educational 
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placement, the child various stages his education, 
variety educational facilities, special methods, and their 
psychological foundations. 


child and the Christian community; edited Hilmar 
Sieving; 1953, 10th yearbook. 1956. Paperbound. 
The Assn., 7400 Augusta St., River Forest, $2.00. 

Primarily for parents the exceptional child and those 
working with children. This book considers the exceptional 
child’s uniqueness, his special needs, especially the spirit- 
ual, and his value the Christian culture. 


Vance, Windows for Rosemary. 1956. 
illus. Dutton Co., New York. $2.25. 

simple story little blind girl who enjoyed all 
the ordinary activities which sighted children and whose 
parents’ happy, loving, and unsentimental attitude afforded 
her sense security and independence. Sighted children 
could gain better understanding blind children the 
reading this book. For ages primarily 7-10 years. 


observation school children. Barbara 
Pfeiffer. ed. 1956. 488 illus. Blakiston Div., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. $6.50. 

New topics and the revision others accordance with 
recent research child health add the usefulness 
book intended aid the teacher recognizing health 
deviations the school child. revised immunization 
timetable, new information poliomyelitis, factors af- 
fecting the incidence childhood accidents, psychological 
factors causing allergic disorders, and other facts dis- 
closed recent medical findings are included. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
“Films and filmstrips pertaining deafness.” Volta Rev. 
Apr., 1956. 

Full information source and technical details the 
films are given. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
“Group hearing aids the schools.” Volta Rev. May, 1956. 

the same issue: Auditory training for the primary 
grades, Frances Asals and Henrietta Ruthven, 
205-207. 

Downs, Marion “The Familiar Sounds test and other 
techniques for screening hearing.” School Health. Mar., 
1956. 26:3:77-87. 

survey available screening techniques for testing 
school children, and report new type test for 
preschool children. 

Downs, Marion P., and Carson, Eva. “Hearing rehabili- 
tation centers the United States.” Arch. Otolaryngology. 
Dec., 1955. 

listing hearing centers states, with detailed in- 
formation concerning centers listed tables. 

Leonarp Communication problems the 
the Gallaudet College Approach. 1956. (Bul. 
no. Mar., 1956) The College, Washington D.C. 

Discusses special problems deafness which constitute 
handicap, how speech taught small deaf children, 
idiosyncrasies the English language which make learning 
difficult, and the difficulty deaf persons have communi- 
cating with others. 


ditioned eyelid response tone objective test 
hearing.” Speech and Hear. Disorders. Mar., 1956. 
21:1:47-55. 

“It suggested that the conditioned eyelid response, 
chiefly because its amenability precise measurement, 
might serve useful objective measure hearing.”— 
Summary. 

Mark “Speech may see.” Volta Rev. 
Apr., 

Described are two general types instruments for pro- 
ducing visible speech patterns. Present status visible 
speech and its application training the deaf are 
sidered. 

normal and deaf children their preschool years.” Volta 
Rev. Mar., 

Discusses the psychological growth the hearing child, 
how that the deaf child follows essentially the same 
pattern, the dangers inherent too heavy and too early 
demands speech skills the deaf child, and the need 
realize that the fundamental objective not speech 
but socialization. 

O’Connor, CLARENCE D., comp. “Facts, opinions, and 
conclusions concerning the licensing deaf drivers.” 
Register, Central N.Y. School for the Deaf. 

Available from American Annals the Deaf, Gallaudet 

SLow LEARNING Dear CAN Volta Rev. 
Mar., 1956. 58:3:101-102. 

Described here program set for children not 
making satisfactory progress school, with some the 
methods found successful stimulating learning. 


CARDIAC 


“Heart disease school children (follow-up 
study).” Rocky Mt. Med. Sept., 1955. 52:9:800-807. 

report follow-up study 315 children diagnosed 
earlier case finding program having either potential 


rheumatic heart disease, definite heart disease any type, 
suspected heart disease. The original study was under- 
taken discover the prevalence heart disease Colorado 
school children. 


EPILEPSY 


Benton, “The Rorschach test epilepsy.” 
Am. Orthopsychiatry. Apr., 1956. 26:2-420-26. 

and Perse, members the staff the psychiatric clinic 
the Hospital Sainte-Anne, Paris, published Presses 
Universitaries France, Paris, and priced 1000 francs. 

“The epileptic driver.” Brit. Med. 
Jan. 28, 1956. 

The writer gives number examples epileptics who 
have had attacks while driving, which resulted accidents. 
believes such instances are more numerous than the 
known facts seem The epileptic driver should 
licensed only private motorist, and never 
fessional driver. 


use the Bender Gestalt Test with epileptic children.” 
Clinical Psych. Apr., 1956. 

still questionable what types and degrees 
cortical involvements are detectable through use the 
Bender Gestalt Test. this study 
idiopathic epileptic children were matched with 
tutionalized non-convulsive children. 

“The use the marbleboard test 
pathology epileptics.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 
1956. 60:4:813-17. 

There difference the visuo-motor performance 
idiopathic epileptic and nonepileptic subjects, far the 
marbleboard test capable measuring it. Reliability 
scoring questioned. 
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GIFTED 


ing gifted children. 1955. (Teaching exceptional 
children every classroom ser.) Public Schools Publ. Co., 
204 Mulberry St., Bloomington, $1.00. 


booklet did the regular classroom teacher 
identifying superior and gifted children, with practical sug- 
gestions for enrichment the curriculum. Methods are 
given for all grades from the primary through high school. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGICAL IMPAIRMENTS 


Cerebral palsy; its scope and 
management. 1956. (Public affairs pamph. no. 158A) 


Public Affairs Committee, 38th St., New York 16, 


N.Y. 25¢. 


booklet giving basic information cerebral palsy. 


ALLEN, and Jack. “Concerning the 
variation responses the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Mar.-Apr., 1956. 17:2:38, 49. 

The writers found that plates the Scale have not 
elicited perfect agreement with the principles implied 
the authors the Scale the basis for the correct choice 
non-fitting picture each card; the cards are scattered 
among those numbered from inclusive. 


Canter, “The use the Columbia Mental Ma- 
turity Scale with cerebral palsied children. Am. Mental 
Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 60:4:843-51. 

Results indicated that percent group chil- 
dren would considered mentally retarded the 
CMMS were used the dividing line. The test needs 
considerable revision before its usefulness with the cerebral 
palsied can demonstrated and large scale validation 
study warranted. 


round table discussion prenatal and natal 
trauma and cerebral palsy. New York Academy Medi- 
cine, March 1956. 1956. Mimeo. The Council, 
57th St., New York 19. 


“Adjustment problems the cere- 
bral palsied.” Speech and Hear. Disorders. Mar., 1956. 
21:1:12-17. 

More attention should given the needs and problems 
adult cerebral palsied persons, order determine 
what sort goals should set for the child. 


Jones, Marcaret H..and “Cere- 
bral Palsy development centers, United Cerebral Palsy 
Association Los Angeles County.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
Mar.-Apr., 1956. 17:2:43-44, 50-51. 

The basic objective the three centers described the 
provision community service for children between the 
ages three and who are not eligible for public school 
education, well community service for parents. 


Karz, “The pointing scale method; modification 
the Stanford-Binet procedure for use with cerebral 
palsied children.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 

Enough evidence provided this study suggest 
that the method could made more reliable adding 
standardized “pointing” test items, might provide useful 
approach better evaluation the intellectual function- 
ing cerebral palsied children. 

“Thespis lends hand.” Crippled Child. 
Apr., 1956. 

Cerebral palsied children Philadelphia’s Fuhrman 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Clinic School engage weekly skits, plays for special 
holidays, and puppet shows. 

NATIONAL For INFANTILE Under- 
standing the disabled; experiences citizenship for ele- 
mentary school children. 1956. illus. (Publ. no. 
The Foundation, 120 Broadway, New York 

this booklet, prepared for teachers fourth through 
sixth grades the Foundation and the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, Teachers College, Columbia University, vari- 
ous activities help pupils develop more wholesome atti- 
tudes toward children with physical disabilities are de- 
scribed. Included are illustrations for use with the social 
distance scale and for completion picture stories. 

Park, Peccy. “Realistic job goals for the cerebral pal- 
sied.” Performance. May, 1956. 6:11:6-8. 

Describes research project the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, New York City, the Work 
Classification and Evaluation Center, under the direction 
vocational guidance and placement specialist. 

ScHLESINGER, and BAHLKE, ANNE M., “Health 
services for children with cerebral palsy New York 
State.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. Mar.-Apr., 1956. 17:2:35-37, 49. 

Spencer, HELEN, comp. glossary scientific terms 
the field cerebral palsy. 1956. Columbia Univ., 
College Physicians and Surgeons, 630 168th St., 
New York 32. 

glossary prepared for postgraduate courses cerebral 
palsy, attempting clarify words for which dictionary 
definitions seemed inadequate. 

Questions teachers ask about 
cerebral palsied children. 1955. illus. The Author, 
3420 8th Ave., Birmingham, Alabama. 75¢. 

children who cerebral palsied herself. 

through recreation; recreation programs for New York 
City’s cerebral palsied. 1956. illus. UCP New 
York City, 57th St., New York 19. 

Describes briefly the organized recreation program begun 
October, 1951, for children, teenagers, and adults 
United Cerebral Palsy New York City. 

“Children with muscular dystrophy.” Pedi- 
atrics. May, 1956. 48:5:658-66. 

report survey 100 children with muscular dys- 
trophy New York City. Need for improvement medi- 
cal, health, social, educational, and recreational services 
was revealed. 

Ernest “The brain-injured child; special 
medical and educational problem.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
Mar.-Apr., 47. 

The physician should work cooperation with school 
authorities and community leaders. Characteristics the 
brain-injured child and the special problems presents 
the home and school are discussed. 
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RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


ALLEN, and KALLMANN, Franz “Frequency 
and types mental retardation twins.” Am. Human 
Genetics. Mar., 1955. 7:1:15-20. 

the institutional population studied, twins were 
found constitute 3.1 percent all admissions, com- 
pared with about two percent twins expected the 
general population the State New More 
detailed studies are progress.”—Summary. 


AAMD project: Technical planning mental retardation.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 

report research project, designed the Commit- 
tee Research, Training Personnel, and Program De- 
velopment and approved September, 1955, for the as- 
sessment and exploration the present situation mental 
retardation. Qualifications director and the organiza- 
tional structure the project are discussed. 


Beck, Harry “The incidence brain injury public 
school special classes for the educable mentally handi- 
capped. Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 60:4:818-22. 

The Chief Area Psychologist for Southern under 
the State Department Public Instruction, reports 
study showing the incidence somewhere between 


and percent. believes the findings have serious im- 
plications for teacher training institutes and the educational 
and medical provisions made for these children. 


ANDREW and THomas “The psy- 
chologist’s concept his function institutions for the 
mentally retarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 

report questionnaire survey psychologists work- 
ing state and private institutions for the mentally re- 
tarded. 


Jack W., and Stevens, Goprrey D., Reaching the 
mentally retarded, 1955. Public Schools Publ. Co., 
204 Mulberry St., Bloomington, $1.00. 

Specific suggestions are made aid working with the 
mentally handicapped the regular classroom. Contains 
section working with parents. 


success educationally sub-normal ex-pupils England,” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 60:4:733-43. 

223 ex-pupils three residential special schools and 
six special day schools England, percent were success- 
ful achieving self-support the community; 
centage raised when the unemployable group 
excluded from calculations. 


two motor achievement tests and its implications plan- 
ning physical education activities for the mentally re- 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 60:4:729-32. 

Activities that require series movements which 
subsequent movements are built upon previous movements 
diminished chances success and cause undesirable frus- 


tration the mentally retarded. The physical education 
program offered the mentally retarded, therefore, should 
varied from that offered normal children. 


J.“The adverse effects early in- 
stitutionalization mentally subnormal children.” A.M.A. 
Diseases Mar., 1956. 91:3:278-81. 


Points out the serious and far-reaching effects in- 
discriminate and universal advice parents that they in- 
stitutionalize their subnormal children, especially the mon- 
goloid child. 


“The special difficulties the high 
grade mental defective Am. Mental De- 
ficiency. Apr., 1956. 60:4:867-77. 

discussion environmental factors which result frus- 
tration, humiliation, and denial adequate adjustment for 
the mentally defective adolescent. 


Harnett, Mary Mental retardation; special bibli. 
ography. 1956. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington D.C. 35¢. 

Lists books, periodical articles, and pamphlets various 
aspects mental retardation. Entries are not annotated. 


Horan, “Word association frequency tables 
mentally retarded children.” .J. Consulting Psych. Feb., 
1956. 20:1:22. 

Oral responses 732 mentally retarded children 
total 73,000 responses) are reported. Frequency tables, 
based the Kent-Rosanoff stimulus set 100 words, were 
arranged chronological age, through 14; IQ’s ranged 
from 75. 


reserpine (Serpasil) emotionally maladjusted high grade 
mental retardates.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 

Results study high-grade mental retardates 
Elwyn Training School were generally disappointing. Intel- 
lectual levels and learning abilities were not enhanced but 
somatic improvement was noted weight gain and eat- 
ing and sleeping habits. 


Joun G., “Changes psychometric test 
results mental defective employment care patients.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 60:4:852-59. 

report brief study 123 patients the Newark 
State School placed outside employment their 
measurable mental functionings before and after outside 
employment experiences. 


DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH For THE 
Guenther, coordinator. 1955. tabs. The Project, 
c/o Richard Guenther, Coordinator, Route Hastings, 
Mich. 

Implementation the Project involved the establishment 
community center each three different commu- 
nities. Purposes the study were develop procedures 
for finding trainable mentally retarded children, establish 
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criteria and procedures for diagnosing individuals such 
schools, develop educational programs, methods parent 
education, programs for training personnel, procedures 
for the administration and operation community pro- 
grams, public relations program, and methods evalu- 
ating such programs. Results the study and questions 
raises regard care and training the mentally re- 
tarded are discussed. 

vocational potential the re- 
tarded.” Voc. Guidance Quart. Spring, 1956. 4:3:87-89. 

Data supplied local employment offices Philadel- 
phia, New York City, and Erie, Pa. show that this group 
young people are able find employment and perform 
with sufficient adequacy kept the job. 

curriculum for the educable 
mentally retarded preadolescent.” School 
Mar., 1956. 

Defines the educable preadolescent mentally retarded child 
and discusses characteristics the group, educational ob- 
jectives, facilities needed, and suitable curriculum and 
teaching methods. 

Apr., 1956. 53:2. 

Partial contents: So, Johnny can’t read, Daniel 
Graham.-A unit method teaching reading mentally 
retarded children, Frances Remington.-Teaching reading 
readiness and beginning reading retarded children, Ethel 
Gregg. 

D., Yeacer, L., and 
Harry K., “An electroencephalographic survey with ac- 
tivation techniques ‘undifferentiated’ mental deficiency.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 60:4:785-91. 

report study provide data for the basis future 
diagnostic and etiologic classifications. Undifferentiated 
mental defectives without clinical evidence seizures ap- 
peared have percentage EEG abnormality consid- 
erably greater than normal control groups similar 
group mongoloid defectives within the same institution. 

tion II, Abstracts.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 

The author abstracts research literature which appeared 
during 1955. references. 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


correction and clinical audiology.” Speech and Hear. 
Disorders. Mar., 1956. 21:1:5-11. 

Reviews critically the nature and objectives training 
programs the clinical field speech correction and 
audiology. 

“It’s always speech time.” N.Y. 
State Education. Mar., 1956. 43:6:393-95. 

Ways which the elementary teacher can develop speech 
situations the classroom are suggested. The teacher can 
give children special help even when she has had train- 
speech correction. 

SHULAMITH. “The responsibility the speech 
pathologist the retarded Am. Mental De- 
ficiency. Apr., 1956. 

The child will better understood and able function 
more adequately upon entering school there has been 
early detection his dysfunctions and early training 
areas upon which language, speech, and intellectual func- 
tions develop. 
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Meets the Need for Basic 
Information Professional 
Workers 


BLIND 


CHILDREN 


Growing and Learning 
with Them 


“Written primarily for the parents 
blind children but contains wealth 
information which will useful 
social workers, teachers, and others 
who guide parents direct programs 
education meet the needs 
these children. Both form and sub- 
stance the book 
realistic, and the 
Foreword HERBERT STOLZ, 
M.D., Deputy Superintendent In- 
struction, California State Department 
Education. 


BERTHOLD LOWENFELD, Ph.D. 


Superintendent, California School for 
the Blind, Berkeley, California 


chapter entitled to- 
ward Independence,” 
child’s development such areas 
Learning Eat, Toilet Training, Sleep- 
ing Habits, Gaining Body Control and 
Learning Walk, Learning Talk, 
Play and Experiences, and Emotional 
Growth discussed. 

224 illustrations 


$5.50, postpaid 


CHARLES THOMAS PUBLISHER 


Springfield Illinois 


in- 
n- 
n- 
n- 
S- 
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VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


FouNDATION FOR THE Blindness 
home and abroad. 1956. The Foundation, 16th 
St., New York 11. 

Gives short factual picture blindness and work for 
the blind the United States, and, some extent, 
other parts the world during 1956. The text the 
pamphlet based mainly the section “The Blind, Edu- 
cation, Employment and Care of,” the 1955 edition 
Encyclopedia Americana. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
blindness and work with blind persons. 1956. The 
Foundation. 35¢. 

annotated listing films, television films, filmstrips, 
and slide films. attempt evaluation made. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE Technical re- 
search and blindness; some recent trends and develop- 
ments, Charles Ritter. 1956. 50¢. 

Technical research aimed improvements Braille, 
talking books, reading machines, optical aids, guidance 
devices, and aids for study, daily living, homemaking, work, 
and recreation are discussed. 


AMERICAN FOR THE BLIND. What everybody 
should know about blindness. n.d. 

Together with: When you meet blind person. (8) Two 
pamphlets prepared for general distribution together. 


Jane “Meaningful maps for the blind and 
seeing.” New Outlook for the Blind. Mar., 1956. 50:3:77-83. 

Discussed are the blind child’s “readiness” for map 
reading, types maps suitable for use with the blind, and 
cork map which author has found useful. 


educational provisions fer the institutionalized mentally 
subnormal blind.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1956. 

questionnaire survey indicates considerable variation 
among institutions terms the number blind 
residence, educational provisions, and 
ophies regarding the abilities and needs these children. 


Branson, HELEN and Branson, “The 
blind child and his special problems,” New Outlook for the 
Blind. Apr., 1956. 50:4:122-28. 

The authors, psychological consultants, and both blind, 
discuss parents’ goals for the blind child, the child’s role 
family member, hereditary blindness and marriage, 
and sibling relationships. 


Duncan, James ‘Buddies Incorporated,’ companion 
dogs for blind children; observation the dog training 
section the animal husbandry program the New York 
Institute for the Education the Blind.” Internatl. Educ. 
the Blind. May, 1956. 5:4:80-86. 

report evaluating leisure time activity for the blind, 
discusses the pre-training and specialized courses for 


both trainees and dogs, general care dogs, duties the 
kennels, and vocational aspects the course. 


“Libraries for the blind.” New 
look for the Blind. May, 1956. 50:5:171-73. 


same issue: Survey library problems, 174-85.— 
Editorially speaking, 185. Meeting individual needs 
through literature, 186. 


Hearn, Norman “Educational opportunities their 
finger tips the Michigan School for the Blind.” Mich. 
Education Mar. 1956. 33:13:320-22. 


Describes admission requirements, curriculum, special 
classroom equipment, extra-curricular activities, qualifica- 
tions, and salaries the staff, and brief historical sketch 
the school’s background. 


for the blind.” New Outlook for the Blind. Mar., 1956. 


Five general activity areas music and their educational 
value for the blind are discussed. 


LANTERN, The Perkins Institutions. Mar 15, 1956. 25:3. 
interim report discussing progress made the prob- 
lems educating the deaf-blind the past three years. 


Contents: Trustees new training course.-Train- 
ing teachers the deaf-blind, Daniel Burns.-Socialization 
problems the deaf-blind children.-Problems diagnosis. 


“Adjustable reading rack for the 
visually handicapped. Am. Occupational Ther. Mar-Apr., 
1956. 10:2(Part II) 82-84. 

Describes reading rack developed the writer 
the occupational therapy department Horace Rackham 
School Special Education, Michigan State Normal 
College, for cerebral palsied child with visual defect. 


“Training workers for the blind.” 
Rehabilitation. Nov.-Dec., 1955. 21:6:9, 32-34. 

Outlines the basic qualifications, special training neces- 
sary, and recommended curriculum for students preparing 
for service the blind. 


for the blind.” Educ. the May, 1956. 

Objectives library service and some the problems 
calling for adaptations standard library practice are dis- 
cussed, 


intelligence.” New Outlook for the Blind. Apr., 1956. 


report experimental study construct ade- 
quate adaption Koh-type blocks which could manipu- 
lated conveniently blind persons. significant differ- 
ences were found scores blind and sighted groups 
using this text. 
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Two dramatic new advances 
hearing ease and convenience 


eds 
ial THE NEW “DIPLOMAT” 
practical miniature aid, 
slender, tinted, contoured 
fit snugly right the ear! 
| dangling cords! 
THE NEW “CREST” 
eyeglass hearing aid* you can 
wear different ways! 
Can even 
a jeweled 
brooch! 
Now! Dramatic new proof the electronic 
leadership and quality that have made Zenith 


the largest-selling hearing aid the world! 
And these are just two seven superb new 
full-powered and 5-transistor models, engi- 
neered Zenith’s highest standards quality 
for every correctable hearing loss! 
Try these amazingly tiny, light, yet full- 
powered aids better hearing! Learn why 
Zenith the choice many outstanding 
world leaders people who could afford 
pay several times the low Zenith price. 
Ten-day money-back guarantee! You must 
satisfied your money will refunded 


By the Makers of World-Famous 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


and professional services connection 
with the eyeglass feature available only through 
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your ophthalmologist, optometrist, optician. 


promptly. Zenith aids sell for low $50, 
including One-Year Warranty and Five-Year 
Service Plan. Easy time payments. 


See your nearby Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer 
today. find his name your classified 
phone book. mail the coupon for free 
literature and local dealer list. 


FREE! One-year subscription 
magazine, filled with articles in- 
terest all those with hearing prob- 
lems.Written leading authorities. 
Introductory subscription 
free. Send coupon below. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division : 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept.52X, Chicago 339, Illinois ' 

Please mail facts new Zenith Hearing Aids. 
free subscription “Better Hearing.” 
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Sept. 26-29 


Sept. 28- 
Oct. 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 


Oct. 1-4 
Oct. 7-13 


Oct. 8-11 
Oct. 8-13 


Oct. 


Oct. 11-12 
Oct. 14-17 


11-17 
18-20 


19-21 
22-24 


Canadian Education Assn, Winnipeg 


apolis 
Intl Recreation Congress, Philadelphia 


Occupational Therapy Assn, Minne- 


Dental Assn, Atlantic City 


National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week 

Academy Pediatrics, New York City 
WHO Expert Committee Biological Stan- 
dardization, Geneva, Switzerland 

Muscular Dystrophy Assn America, New 
York City 

Council Education, Chicago 

County and Rural Area Superintendents, 
NEA, Atlanta, Ga. 

National Rehabilitation Assn, Denver 
National Assn for Music Therapy, Inc., 
Topeka, Kans. 

National Safety Council, Chicago 

WHO Conference Public Health Training 
General Practitioners, Geneva, Switzerland 
National Assn for Retarded Children, Seattle, 
Wash. 

New York State ICEC Federation, State 
N.Y., Buffalo 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., Washington, 

ICEC Southwest Regional Conference, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

National Assn Public School Adult Edu- 
cators, NEA, Atlantic City, 


Southeastern Conference, NEA, 
Classroom Teachers, Louisville, Ky. 


Dept. 


American Education Week 


Conference Administrative 
Community Schools, 


Ed. and AASA, 


Northwest 
Leadership Serving 
NEA, Dept. Rural 
Spokane, Wash. 

American Speech and Hearing Assn, Chicago 


National Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 
Cleveland 


Remember 


Nov. 22-24 Southern Business Education Assn, NEA, 
UBEA, Asheville, N.C. 

Nov. 23-24 National Council Teachers, 
Atlantic City 

Dec. 2-8 Vocational Assn, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dec. 27-29 National Council Teachers Math., NEA, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

Dec. 27-30 National Science Teachers, NEA, New York 


City 

FROM YOUR PRESIDENT 

(Continued from page 
the future. the further expansion 
and development the International 
Council for Exceptional Children 
must give serious consideration our 
professional heritage and draw upon the 
strength our professional legacy. 
doing will consolidate and solidify 
our present program and thus proceed 
the building professional organ- 
ization which will provide ample and 
gracious educational estate for special 
educator the future. 

KELLY 


SENSORY STIMULATION VS. 
SPECIFIC RESPONSES 
(Continued from page 38) 


the stimuli approach aimed vertical develop- 
ment and the response approach horizontal, the 
combination seems necessary for the total 
development mentally handicapped youngsters 
special classes. 
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School Telephone 


MORE THAN FORTY STATES during the last fifteen years several 
thousand homebound and hospitalized children have been able “at- 
tend” School through the School-to-Home Telephone Service. 


addition the usual few hours home tutoring, these shut-ins have 
near-to-normal class participation for full hour school week. Ex- 
perience shows they not only keep up-to-grade, but benefit enormously 
through sense belonging their class, feeling achievement 
and reawakened will recover. And costs little more 
than single extra hour per week home instruction. 


School-to-Home Service provided rental basis 
Bell System and other telephone companies nationally. 
See your local telephone company for rates write 
for case histories and copies informative hand- 
book “Teaching Homebound Children Telephone” 
which based survey 100 cases. 


Get the Facts Today! 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, 
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Proud 
Teach” 


Wear your badge charm 


ICEC life membership brings you years 
Council privileges and enjoyment real cost 
you. addition, you leave $150 the Coun- 
cil’s trust fund and good for time come. 


THE 
ONT 


Association 
: 


course, there the suitable-for-framing cer- 
tificate, and pin instead charm, you 
prefer. For men, there’s lapel button. Terms 
are cash time. 
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